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THE GREAT SAVANNAH FIRE 
MERTON COULTER 


the night January 11, 1820, between one and 
two o’clock, fire broke out Savannah Boon’s 
Livery Stable, back Mrs. Platt’s Boarding House. 
There had been rain for months. high northwest 
wind soon blew sparks and burning embers onto other 
buildings, and within few minutes the city was faced 
with uncontrolled and devouring conflagration. 
Burning itself out when reached the Baptist Church 
turned and swept Bay Street the corner 
Barnard. When reached Market Square set off 
two explosions gunpowder illegally stored there, 
which demoralized fire-fighters and scattered the 
flames all directions. Not until two o’clock the fol- 
lowing afternoon did the fire spend its fury and die 
down. The area burned over extended from Bay 
Broughton streets and from Jefferson Abercorn.? 

Almost every structure within this parallelogram 
was burned; ninety-four lots were swept bare all 
save smoky ruins. The United States Bank, newspaper 
offices, the great mercantile house Andrew Low 
Company, business houses every description, the 
public market—all were destroyed. The only im- 
portant buildings this fire-swept district remaining 
were the Episcopal Church, the State and Planters 


Read the ninety-ninth meeting the Georgia Historical Society, 
in Savannah, February 16, 1938 
1. Now Franklin Square. 
2. For descriptions of the fire see, Georgia Journal, Jan. 18, 1820; Augusta 
Chronicle & Georgia Gazette, Jan. 18, 1820; Savannah Georgian, Jan. 17, 
820; bing Harden, A History of Savannah and South Georgia (Chicago, 


19138), 288. For a list + so destroyed see Augusta Chronicle & 
Georgia y Jan. 18, 20, 
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banks, and Washington Hall. Between 400 and 500 
structures were consumed, and the losses were esti- 
mated high $5,000,000. The business part 
town had been practically wiped out. There were 
left the city only one wholesale and one retail store. 
According private letter written the day the 
fire and published the newspapers, town pre- 
sents most wretched picture. There not hard- 
ware store, Saddler’s shop, apothecary’s shop, 
scarcely dry goods store left. There estimating 
the loss—it 

was night and day terror for the people. 
Everything that could thrown carried from their 
homes was collected the squares where was piled 
great heaps. One the newspaper editors the 
city declared, hundreds families are literally 
naked the streets; not even clothing was 
Another description written one who had never been 
Savannah, but who had lively imagination, ran 
this wise, the towering steeple once reared 
its point, and like the tallest the forest, seemed 
glory its height, are now seen only the ragged, 
the sad remains former grandeur—the baleful in- 
fluence destructive One who was pre- 
sent and who did not need use his imagination said, 
“Some were gazing silent despair the scenes 
destruction, others were busily and sorrowfully em- 
ployed collecting what little was spared them. 
Alas! never did the sun set gloomier day for 

For days after the fire, sufferers searched for what 
they thought they had saved. Undoubtedly many 
articles that had been saved were lost again the 


8. Morning Chronicle & Baltimore Advertiser, Jan. 19, 1820. 

4. Letter by the editor of the Savannah Museum & Gazette, published in 
Morning Chronicle & Baltimore Advertiser, Jan. 19, 1820. 

5. Savannah Republican, Feb. 17, 1820. 

6. Savannah Georgian, Jan. 17, 1820, quoted in Harden, History of Savannah 
and South Georgia, I, 289. An unsuccessful attempt to quote this passage is 
made in Adelaide Wilson, Historic and Picturesque Savannah (Savannah, 
1889), 134-5. 
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THE GREAT SAVANNAH FIRE 


general confusion, and also there was great suspicions 
that thieves had reaped harvest. The city authorities 
instituted search the water-front and the small 
craft the river and other hiding places the 
equivocal gentry. The lost and found columns the 
city newspapers carried frequent reminders the 
great fire. Tufts advertised the Savannah Re- 
publican that there had been left his house the 
morning the fire one great coat, one remnant 
muslin, humhums, one piece linen,” quantity 
ready-made clothes, bundle suspenders, and 
one old gun. was anxious find the owner.’ 
Another ran, 

Lost. The night the fire feather bed, matrass, pillow 
cases, new bed Blankets, large white counterpane, and pair 
sheets, all tied one bundle—1 mahogany table the drawer 
which was full combs—2 drawers sideboard for holding 
bottles, bottles each drawer—1 full box black and colored 
silks—1 mahogany candle stand, and boxes artificial flowers.— 
generous reward will paid for the delivery them, any 

How did the fire start? That interesting ques- 
tion, whose answer seems never have been certainly 
determined. those days there were frequent alarms 
spread bold attempts wandering thieves and 
organized gangs robbers fire cities and the 
confusion make rich hauls. Undoubtedly some the 
fires that visited towns and cities those days had 
their origin this way. Certainly Savannah never 
pinned the blame “O’Leary” cow horse 
make famous history, did Chicago years later. 
For the next few months there were frequent rumors 
attempts fire the city again, and some them 
seem have had some foundation fact. Less than 
month after the fire, combustible material was found 
under the piazza home the corner Broughton 
and Barnard streets, neighborhood many wooden 


7. Jan. 20, 1820. 
8. Savannah Republican, Jan. 20, 1820. 
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houses. Believing that the city was peril again, some 
the residents raised the cry, “Citizens vigilant! 
Watchmen, your time went the city 
developed fire hysteria. The mayor spoke impend- 
ing dangers nature which may not proper 
for ordered the constables patrol 
the streets and the suburbs every Sunday from sunrise 
sunset, when the regular night guards would take 
the vigil, and arrest all suspicious vagrants and 
especially “black boys and those The latter 
specification may indicate that the mayor had fears 
servile 

Not until more than three months after the Great 
Fire did definite solution its cause seem 
eminent. April the police overheard conversation 
between two Spaniards the waterfront, who were 
plotting set the city fire four places and rob the 
stores. The police arrested them and four other sus- 
picious vagrants who were boat from Florida, 
which was this time about pass into American 
possession. Their purpose was use the boat carry- 
ing their plunder back Florida. The editor the 
Augusta Chronicle Georgia Gazette heard that they 
had confessed setting the city afire January, 
which his indignation mounted high. “In the black 
catalogue crime,” said, “there not one 
greater enormity than that which these inhuman 
wretches have acknowledged themselves the perpetra- 
tors. Let them exemplary punished. For the honor 
our country are glad they are not 
This seems have been another unfounded rumor, for 
records have been found indicate that they were 
ever convicted and punished. 

Another question interest, which can answered 
more definitely, is: How did cities fight fires the 


9. Savannah Republican, Feb. 9, 1820. 
10. Feb. 19. 
11. Quoted Georgia Journal, April 18, 1820. 
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early nineteenth century? Savannah had been fire- 
conscious since colonial days. fact 1796 dis- 
astrous fire had swept the city. the early days 
Savannah forbade wooden chimneys and required 
every householder keep ladder long enough 
reach the roof his house. Following the fire 1796 
the city required every householder keep many 
buckets had fireplaces and maintain scuttle 
his attic leading the roof. Before the beginning 
the nineteenth century fire engines had made their ap- 
pearance, with their power produced hand. The 
first fire engine with pressure produced steam was 
invented 1829 and first used London. When the 
Great Fire 1820 visited Savannah, the city had 
half dozen more fire-engines, which were used 
addition the bucket But with all this 
equipment the city was helpless the face high 
winds and exploding gunpowder. Various plans for 
increasing the effectiveness fire-fighting were soon 
being offered. person signing himself 
suggested that floating engine the river would 
valuable fighting fires the river Soon after 
the Great Fire additional and more powerful engines 
were secured, trained firemen were employed, and 
1824 the state legislature exempted from the militia 
and jury services all Savannah 

Like most cities which have been stricken cata- 
strophies, Savannah did not lose her spirit. Very soon 
new places business were springing and four 
months after the Great Fire the mayor announced that 
“the ruins are rapidly With 
humorous touch William Craig “Informs his friends 

12. For interesting information the Savannah Fire Department see John 
—_— Historical Savannah. Savannah Fire Department (Savannah, 1906), 
13. bp Ara Republican, Mar. 10, 1820. In fact Savannah had had such an 


engine before the Great Fire, but it had fallen into disuse and had been 
abandoned. 

14. W. C. Dawson, Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia—since the 
Year 1819 to the Year 1829 . . . (Milledgeville, 1831), 458. 

15. Savannah Republican, May 11, 1820. 
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and cash customers, that explosion has blown him 
from Johnson’s square the southwest corner the 
Exchange, with the remnant his stock WINES, 
LIQUORS and GROCERIES, which escaped the late 
The police court, presided over Isaac Russell, 
announced that although had been burned out 
its former quarters, the records had been saved and 
that the court would held next the Court 
Englishman who passed through the city April 
following the fire, somewhat characteristic the hur- 
ried travellers from abroad, said Savannah presented 
most desolate appearance, yet the inhabitants are 
most unwittingly running wooden houses again with 
great more reliable observation made 
year two later held that the destroyed buildings had 
“subsequently been replaced ranges elegant brick 
buildings, greatly improving its [the city’s] appear- 
ance, well safety from similar The 
unconquered spirit the city was toasted the Sa- 
vannah Volunteer Guards, who held their festival 
May Day the year the Great Fire: “Our City— 
Rising like Phoenix from its ashes, may she continue 
rise until she rivals splendor her sister cities 
the And St. Marys, sister city the 
southward, who thought much her own future 
those days, this Fourth July toast was drunk: “The 
City Savannah—may she rise like Phoenix from 
her ashes, and again rich commerce, she 


hospitality the stranger and beneficent those 


16. Savannah Republican, Jan. 20, 1820. 
17. Ibid., Jan. 27. 


18. Adam Hodgson, Remarks during a Journey through North America in the 
Years 1819, 1820, and 1821, in a Series of Letters: With an Appendiz, 
Containing an Account of Several of the Indian Tribes, and the Principal 
Missionary Stations, &c. Also a Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say, on the 
Comparative Expense of Free and Slave Labour (New York, 1823), 134. 

19. Joshua Shaw, United States Directory for the Use of Travellers and 
Merchants giving an Account of the Principal Establishments of Business 
and Pleasure, throughout the Union (Philadelphia, 1822), 115. 

20. Savannah Republican, May 3, 1820. 

21. Ibid., July 18. 
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But even so, with all the well wishes the bene- 
volent, Savannah had been visited staggering 
catastrophe. was said have been the most dis- 
astrous fire ever strike American city that 
time. came when the city was justly proud and 
prosperous. The people had not yet forgotten that only 
the previous year the Savannah had steamed out the 
harbor for the first trip ship propelled steam was 
make across the Atlantic. The next month after this 
epoch-making event, President Monroe visited the city 
and was entertained distinguished manner. With 
population about 7,000 people Savannah felt 
secure her Suddenly calamity struck 
which affected least two-thirds her population! 

People were hungry with starvation staring them 
the face. Before even governmental agencies could act, 
private individuals came the rescue. Brash, 
baker, announced that would supply with bread free 
those who have been burnt out the late 
fire, and who have not the means purchasing 
The city council later thanked Brash for this 
generosity, and grateful populace later made him 
member the council. The planters from the sur- 
rounding country set relief depot the city and 
announced that rice, corn, and beef were being distri- 
buted the 

The city government acted immediately. The council 
commissioned Dr. White set out and travel over 
the United States present the terrible plight the 
city and solicit contributions. Five hundred dollars 
was voted buy horses for him and meet his travel 
expenses. the initial feelings distress, this method 
had seemed proper, but second thought was 
abandoned undignified and Savannah also felt that 


22. For various population estimates see Savannah Republican, April 3, 1820; 
Shaw, United States Directory, 114; Thomas Gamble, A History of the City 
Government of Savannah, Ga., from 1790 to 1901 (Bound as part of Report 

23. Quoted in Wilson, Historic and Picturesque ‘Savannah, 

24. Savannah Republican, Jan. 20, 1820; Niles’ Weekly 33. 
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could rely “fully upon the voluntary and unbought 
liberality their fellow citizens the Two 
days after the fire the council instructed the mayor, 
Thomas Charlton, well-famed history, an- 
nounce the catastrophe the justices all the in- 
ferior courts the state and send special state- 
ment the terrible suffering the people the city 
governments Darien, Augusta, Milledgeville, St. 
Marys, Washington, Sparta, Eatonton, Greensborough, 
and Madison, and list gentlemen those cities 
“respected, amongst others their fellow-citizens, for 
their charity, humanity and 

The council also asked Governor John Clark call 
special session the legislature and recommend 
the diversion the Chatham County taxes for 1820 
and 1821 the relief the sufferers. Also asked 
for the right given Savannah set credit 
institution with power issue properly secured notes 
loaned fire-sufferers who were trying re- 
build. Clark felt that would inexpedient call 
the legislature together, but showed great interest 
and generosity levying upon the governor’s con- 
tingent fund for $10,000, which sent. When the 
legislature met regular session near the end the 
year, passed resolution sympathy for Savannah 
and thanked all who had helped, but apparently 
thought that the governor had levied upon the bounty 
the state sufficiently, for made further appro- 

Two days after the fire, while the city was still dazed 
the appalling calamity, Mayor Charlton sent out the 
following appeal the mayors and intendants the 
United States, filled with pathos and emotion: 


25. Savannah Republican, Jan. 20, 1820; Gamble, History of the City Govern- 
ment of Savannah, 115; National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), Feb. 


26. "Georgia Journal, Jan. 25, 1820. Thomas Spalding, a great planter and lord 


of Sapelo Island, was included in the list for Darien. 

27. Dawson, Compilation, 4 (Resolutions) ; Savannah Republican, Nov. 13, 
1820; Georgia Journal, Feb. 8, 1820; Gamble, History of the City Government 
of Savannah, 115-116. 
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This city, the morning the 11th instant, was visited 
calamity unexampled the annals this nation, for extent 
devastation, amount property destroyed, the ruin citizens, 
and all the usual accompanyments conflagration, which baffled 
every effort check its dreadful, desolating progress. 

moiety this once beautiful city, LITERALLY 
RUINS; and one, feeling AMERICAN should feel, can 
behold these ruins, even listen description them, without 
having every kind emotion his heart awakened the operations 
active benevolence, and sincere condolence for this portion 
his distressed and ruined countrymen. philanthropist, any 
region, considering every suffering fellow creature friend and 
brother, the same great family mankind, can behold this 
tragic scene, without identifying himself with our population, and 
partaking their emotions. 

The plan our city has been universally admired for its 
symetry—its fitness for all the purposes health, 
cleanliness and circulation air. 

Years prosperity had given splendor the appearance 
this now devoted city, which surprised every one who had 
visited its infancy. Its importance commercial point 
view, the principal mart and depot this great and opulent 
state, had encouraged the affluent merchants and citizens in- 
vest their capitals the erection expensive warehouses, and 
elegant mansions. 

the section consumed, every day witnessed some improve- 
ment, useful, durable ... All gone! Flames, 
themselves unconquerable, but still aided the dreadful 
alliance high wind, bade defiance every exertion arrest 
the march their terrific and heart-rending ravages. Their light- 
ning advance, seemed only impeded deficiency valuable 
materials for destruction. The extensive mischief was done—and 
then, then only, some short respite was given our fainting 
citizens, save and protect the valuable merchandise, furniture 
and articles thrown confusedly into the streets and squares, upon 
which the thief and vagrant had already commenced their 
nefarious depredations. 

pleased Almighty God decree, that amidst the intrepid 
exertions our citizens, the seamen our harbour, and other 
transient persons, few, any lives were lost, during the short 
period this awful and terrific conflagration. With gratitude 
and humility acknowledge this evidence his mercy and good- 
ness towards us. 
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Our losses may fairly estimated upwards FOUR 
MILLIONS; and if, observed another circular, the sus- 
pension business, and its incidents, are taken into the cal- 
culation, more than Ten Millions will drawn into the vortex 
this wide-spread, overwhelming calamity. 

With this view our situation, described with warmth 
which affectionate attachment toward the inhabitants this 
city, will, hope, justify,—in their behalf, under the direction 
now address you not humble applicant for charity 
but through you, request your fellow-citizens consult their 
own hearts, and speedily send any relief may their 
power afford, our distressed and suffering people.28 


The city council the same day carefully and 
specificially announced that all money received would 
“be exclusively applied the assistance, relief and 
comfort, those most want the aid this 
charitable 

amazing outpouring money and provisions 
from all parts the country took place—a philan- 
thropy for warmth feeling and solicitude for the 
suffering, unsurpassed subsequent ages when giving 
was developed into formal custom. From the re- 
motest corners Georgia and from the District 
Maine the state Louisiana, people sent their 
contributions, and donations came even from foreign 
countries. 

Augusta, knowing from experience the calamitous 
effects fire, acted quickly. The Augusta Chronicle 
mass meeting was called and commissioners were 
appointed receive contributions. Within short time 
they had raised $6,885, which was forwarded 
token the sympathy, and good will our people 
toward their brethren few days 
later the city sent additional this were 


28. Savannah Republican, Jan. 19, 1820. 
29. Georgia Journal, Jan. 25, 1820. 

80. Jan. 18, 1820. 

Savannah Republican, Feb. 1820. 
$2. Ibid., Mar. 16. 
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not enough, the Augusta Society Amateurs gave 
performance which they raised $300, which went 
the Savannah 

Milledgeville committee was appointed solicit 
contributions. issued pathetic appeal which 
said, citizens Savannah, distinguished not less 
for hospitality than for the support many charitable 
institutions exclusively fostered their bounty, are 
now the objects that angelic munificence they be- 
stowed liberally This small village 
raised $1,794 and twenty barrels flour. addition 
the Masons sent contribution their own, amounting 

There was scarcely town village the state 
whose heart strings and purse strings were not opened 
up. Greensborough sent $683; Madison gave $350; 
the Masons Athens sent $50. St. Marys, then en- 
joying better days than fate was decree for her 
future, first sent $1,000 and later aided Camden 
County sent $468 additional. Riceborough, unnoticed 
today mortorists speeding Florida and back, 
gave $1,000; Powelton, left far the side the 
march time, sent $202 while “the sympathetic tear 
steals from the eye, and language fails give utter- 
ance our And Petersburgh, her penin- 
sula between the Savannah and Broad rivers, secured 
her up-state commerce, but unknown today apart 
from the musty records the past, held meeting 
her citizens and raised unstated 

their own initiative and responsibility, individuals 
Georgia and out, gave memories their past 
days Savannah emotions stirred present ruins 
dictated. Grateful for the hospitalities Savannah once 
had offered him, Finn, Augusta, sent $50; 
Edward Rowell, the same vicinity, sent $100. Joseph 


Ibid. 

84. Georgia Journal, Jan. 25, 

$5. Savannah Republican, Feb. 1820. 

86. Ibid., Feb. 9, 16, 19, 25, _&, 11, 16, 25. 
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Hill Clark, Havana, Cuba, who had once lived 
Savannah and could not forget it, sent $20. Many 
generous well-wishers South Carolina sent their 
contributions: Joseph Longworth, $100; John Haber- 
sham, $100; Nicholas Cruger, unstated amount; 
South carolina gentleman, $20. friend Beaufort, 
gave All contributors Mayor Charlton 
thanked with graceful and well-chosen words. the 
last named said, regret that any feeling 
delicacy, fearfulness publicity, has concealed 
from the name this munificent individual; but 
shall always recollect with gratitude our ‘unknown 
friend’ John Calhoun, now probably 
more American than South Carolinian, the Secretary 
War Washington, gave 

People neither South Carolinian nor Georgian were 
seized with that individual impulse and gave. Saul 
Alley, New York City, sent $50; Ashbel Green, 
Princeton, J., sent for himself and $10 
for his two sons. The sons George MacCulloch, 
Morristown, J., contrary the custom allowed 
his family, sold tickets performance and cleared 
$55, which they sent the Savannah sufferers. The 
proprietor the Columbian Museum Boston sent 
$14.25. Two residents Newark, sent $20 and 
$10 

The gunpowder explosions which rocked Savannah 
during her fire, may have been heard Wilmington, 
Delaware; for Pont’s agent sent contribution 
$100 with the statement, PONT 
NEMOURS CO. manufacturers 
participate the general feeling for the distress oc- 
casioned the awful conflagration which has visited 
your sent his own name 
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Organized giving swept the rest the country, just 
Georgia. South Carolina cities were quick 
their response. Charleston held great mass meeting 
through which sought raise $10,000. All the 
parishes the state were called contribute and 
the ministers the churches were requested take 
collections. money could not given, clothing 
and food would accepted. The Philharmonic and 
Union Harmonic societies that city sent $371. 
Georgetown contributed $1,017.42 

The fire had peculiarly melting effect the hearts 
Pennsylvanians. mass meeting was held Phil- 
adelphia which devised means soon resulting raising 
$3,000. This amount was sent immediately with 
promise more. few days later the Philadelphians 
sent additional $2,000; and soon thereafter they 
sent various goods and provisions. Chester County sent 
barrels flour, barrels middlings, and 
barrels nails. Lancaster sent $709, and the Lancaster 
Masons sent $50. amazing form liberality as- 
serted itself the Pennsylvania legislature. bill 
was rushed through appropriating from the public 
treasury the sum $10,000. Mayor Charlton declared 
thanking Pennsylvania, “The liberality the legis- 
lature Pennsylvania, demands, not only the warm, 
unaffected thanks the sufferers the late conflagra- 
tion this city; but, sir, the gratitude every citizen 
Georgia.” recalled that the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature had helped Savannah her fire 1796, and 
remarked, second evidence kindness, renders 
very dear every 

Boston was outstanding among American cities 
her liberality. The Bostonians collected $11,522.12 for 
their first contribution, and little later they added 
this $767.22. thanking them, Mayor Charlton de- 
clared, 


42. Savannah Republican, Jan. 20, Feb. 25, Mar. 11, 1820. 
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There true AMERICAN feeling pervading every sentiment 
your affectionate communication, and the appelation 
YANKEE, sometimes applied exclusively your section, meant 
designate, ought do, citizen these United States, 
devoted the happiness and interests his common country, 
without reference party schisms and prejudices, then, 
appelation, the SOUTH are proud assume, and principally 
because approximates the with its people— 
and prostrates every barrier calculated sever friends, 
Countrymen and 

Baltimore was little behind the other great cities 
rushing the aid the Savannah sufferers. The editor 
the Morning Chronicle Baltimore Advertiser 
calling the people contribute, said, same 
agent that this cold season affords useful warmth, 
may instance reduce all our enjoyment ashes. 
are such evidence forcibly reminded the 
worthlessness wealth, and the utter emptiness 
those objects that mankind are panting 
mass meeting appointed committee solicit every 
ward Baltimore, and asked the city council ap- 
propriate $10,000. The committee raised $5,232.46; 
but the council did not make appropriation felt 
could not legally 

The smaller cities were just quick with their 
liberality. Portland the District Maine contri- 
buted $733.28; Nantucket, Mass. sent condolences and 
promises for good collection; Marblehead, Mass. sent 
$100; the Psallonian and Lydian societies Provid- 
ence, I., gave $127.55; Hudson, Y., $174.18; 
Annapolis, Md. contributed $610; Washington, the 
national capital, $594.25; Alexandria, Va. sent 200 
barrels superfine flour; Coosawahatchie, Fla. gave 
$150. The legislature Louisiana took the question 
making appropriation, but nothing came it; 
but New Orleans gave which was 
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given the St. Louis Cathedral that city. Little 
Jonesborough, nestling the mountains East Ten- 
nessee, far from the arteries commerce and trade, 
loaded $700 worth “feathers bacon and mer- 
wagons and delivered them Augusta 
free charge. explained that made its contri- 
bution this fashion had “no local circulation 
that would you any 

What the great city New York, with its ten- 
tacles trade and commerce reaching out all di- 
rections? What was its contribution? the answer 
hangs tale, sad and revealing, and yet menacing for 
the future. began seem Savannah that the ways 
Providence might not always inscrutable—that 
however calamitous had been for Savannah, yet 
might benediction the nation large. was 
this time the Union was first undergoing test 
how much generosity and understanding and how 
much genuine affection there was North and South 
for each other and for the common country. The 
Missouri Compromise debate was now on, and ugly 
feelings that had hardly been suspected were now be- 
ginning show themselves. Venerable Thomas Jeffer- 
son, patriarch patriarchs, high his Monticello 
Hill, noted the debate and declared sounded his 
ears like fire bell the night. was filled with dread 
and terror and discord for the future the nation. 
Howell Cobb, Georgia, said the debate was starting 
terrible conflagration which the Seven Seas could 
not quench and over which oceans blood would some- 
time spilled. This attack the North slavery 
would fatal, said. 

the face these forebodings, how refreshing 
was see these harsh discords melt away common 
sympathy for city distress. Mayor Charlton could 
not help but note it: 

47. Savannah Republican, Feb. Mar. 17, 25, 31, Apr. 
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The language condolence, and the acts generosity which 
pour upon the unfortunate sufferers Savannah, from almost 
every quarter the Union, are proud and pleasing evidences 
patriotic sympathy and brotherly love. Long may this con- 
sanguinity feeling and conduct prevail—it links closer and 
closer the bonds union, and with the signet patriotism 
cements holy love country. Such, indeed, are always the 
results doing good, when they flow from the pure fountain 


benevolence, and from its healing waters into the bosom 
gratitude.48 


But these fine hopes were soon dashed, and another 
portent ominous the Missouri debate was raised 
for the country stare at. And the deeper pity it, 
for New York City went about aiding unusually 
liberal spirit. Soon after Mayor Charlton’s appeal 
reached the city, mass meeting was held which first 
declared that “the citizens New York are deeply 
affected the calamities which their friends and 
fellow citizens Savannah have experienced” and 
then appointed committee thirty solicit contri- 
butions. also appealed the city government ap- 
propriate $15,000 for the Savannah With- 
short time New York had collected $12,519.38, and 
certain merchandise, which sent immediately. the 
letter which accompanied the gift the committee in- 
cluded this resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That the wish the general 
committee that the money and goods remitted 
Savannah applied exclusively the relief all 
indigent persons, without distinction color, who are 
dependent their own industry for support, and who 
have been sufferers the late fire that 

This apparent reflection not condition was more 
than the fine sensibilities the Savannahians could 


48. Augusta Chronicle & Georgia Gazette, Feb. 10, 1820. 

49. An attempt was also made to have the New York legislature pass an act 
for the relief of Savannah. See broadside ‘‘Report and Bill for the relief of 
the sufferers by the Fire in Savannah, Georgia, January 11, 1820’ (Albany, 
1820) and Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York: at their forty- 
third session (Albany, 1820), 330-331. 
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endure. The city council the fewest words and with- 
out giving reasons instructed Mayor Charlton return 
the money and goods donated the citizens New 
York City, the council felt was duty owed 
the city “‘to decline the acceptance this money, 
the Mayor Charlton his communication 
Mayor Cadwallader Colden, New York, declared 
that every other donation had come without conditions 
being set its use. 


Their benevolent gifts, [he said] have been transmitted with- 
out the annexation any conditions painful the feelings 
any our inhabitants; the contrary they have been accom- 
panied affectionate manner, which evince that the heart 
alone, influenced spirit patriotism raised and sent the 
contributions; but, sir, (and regret with all soul, that 
compelled express it) the donation our fellow-citizens 
New-York, places our distressed people the humble condition 
PAUPERS. restrains, too, our respectable and intelligent 
committee, the exercise discretion, which they ought 
not, and cannot divested, and the language the Resolution 
adverted you, calculated awaken and put forth im- 
pressions, not only dangerous the tranquillity this section 
the United States, but reference the humanity our 
citizens grossly injurious, and palpably incorrect. short 
throwing among the fire brand discord, and persevered 
will shake the foundations the beautiful fabric our liberty; 
and place jeopardy the federal unity our NOW glorious 
Republic. 

patriots therefore, AMERICANS loving and respecting 
their brethren every section the Republic, and feeling the 
pride men humbled, true circumstances unex- 
pected dispensation Providence, but still retaining dignified and 
unbroken spirits under its terrible operation, surprise ought 
excited the RETURN the New-York donation. in- 
justice has been done our citizens the direction the Reso- 
lution. The ‘committee Distribution’ had made distinction 
the applications sufferers; and the PEOPLE alluded to, had 
been relieved beyond probably their hopes, expectations. They 
are grateful for the kindnesses EVER shown them, and feel 
satisfied, would not exchange conditions with half the peasantry 
the 
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Mayor Colden unquestionably was somewhat dazed 
this letter. his reply expressed surprise that 
the resolution the committee should have been mis- 
construed reflection Savannah. explained 
that the resolution had been suggested the recent 
experience New York the aid had given 
the fire sufferers Schenectady. There had been much 
criticism the way which the money had been 
distributed there, where seems had been prorated 
according losses and not needs. prevent this 
situation from developing Savannah, and silence 
all criticism from the donors, had been stated when 
the money was being raised that would given 
the distressed, and not for the purpose rebuilding 
the splendor Savannah, whose former glories the 
Savannah Mayor had spoken eloquently his 
original 

Had the New York mayor remembered known 
the resolution passed the Savannah city council 
dealing with the matter distribution donations, 
would have seen how unnecessary the New York 
resolution was, and how might well considered 
the integrity and impartiality Savan- 
nah. great array support developed for the 
position Savannah had taken. The editor the Savannah 
Republican declared that had never entered the minds 
the Savannah committee distribution prorate 
the money, that they had been giving relief the 
needy long before the New York donation came, that 
those who lost most were getting nothing unless they 
were actual want. emphasized especially the 
fact that the colored people were the first receive 
relief, amounting from $30 $50 the family, and 
that widows, old men, and orphans had received im- 
mediate 
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The editor the Savannah Georgian said the New 
York committee was thinking terms the Missouri 
Compromise debate when formulated the resolution. 
When offers “the cup consolation, [it] dashes 
(how unfortunate!) with drop from the source 
bitterness—seems seize the moment distress for 
interfering with the internal policy her sister city, 
and endeavor himiliate her, imposing submission 
the agitated question the condition The 
Richmond Enquirer declared that though the New York 
mayor claimed the resolution contained only recom- 
mendation and not condition the gift, even so, 
fine sensibility, like the citizens Savannah, would 
apt hurt the idea that such recommendation 
could all The National Intelligencer, 
Washington, held there was “some proud feeling 
this proceeding, but, are glad see, passion,” and 
added, have some curiosity see how this matter 
will terminate. hope will such manner 

Some the Northern editors were quick agree 
with Savannah. The New-York Columbian did not think 
the committee had sought cast the slightest doubt 
Savannah, yet was most unwise saddle such reso- 
lution the gift. was not “in strict accordance with 
the charity ‘which thinketh The committee 
should rescind the resolution once, for those who gave 
the money did not want ask for The National 
Advocate agreed that Savannah had been humiliated 
the resolution. Instead giving the money Sa- 
vannah with “God protect you,” undertook “to 
adopt resolution, specifying how that sum 
distributed, and casting reflection the impartiality 
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and sense justice the common council Savan- 
nah. are ashamed 

Hezekiah Niles, editor his Weekly Register Balti- 
more, said helped raise the Baltimore contribu- 
tion but never occurred him place any condi- 
tion its use; yet thought Savannah had acted 
hastily, perhaps explained the bitterness 
aroused the slavery debate Congress over the 
letter Mayor Charlton, declared that the slavery 
crusade was the bottom the New York resolution. 
Slavery, said, 

now interwoven with their religion and their consciences. 
already assuming the character the spirit fanaticism, 
which once roused, knows restraints. shall have benefitted 
but little history and past experience, shall vain 
believe that there not our government sufficient mad 
ambition, and the love office, avail itself this spirit, 
instrument the acquisition power, unmindful con- 

United States senator commended Mayor Charlton 
and declared that this “example furnished incontest- 
able proof (worthy imitation) that the citizens 
Savannah set higher price their sensibility than 
their conflagrated fortunes. Such people cannot fail 
meeting with the smiles 

There was undoubtedly some disagreement Savan- 
nah with Mayor Charlton’s course. Where there was 
much want, would have been remarkable there 
had not been some people who would have placed need 
above English traveller passing through 
Savannah few months after the fire, thought Mayor 
Charlton’s course was “not generally approved,” and 
added, “It shows, however, very strongly the sensi- 
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tive state feeling the subject slavery between 
the Northern and Southern 

When New York received back her money, the prob- 
difficult seek out all the donors and return it, was 
proposed give some other charity. This course 
did not seem justifiable the light what the money 
had been originally given for, the committee voted 
return the donors. Whereupon the New-York 
Advocate said, “We again express our regrets, that the 
New-York donation was the only one returned, out 
the numerous cities, towns and villages the Union, 
though was have been expected, when New-York 
alone undertakes shackle donations with conditions, 
either expressed Yet New York was not 
robbed all credit helping the Savannah sufferers. 
Messrs. Bolton, after the committee had re- 
turned their money, re-gave Savannah without the 
condition. The amount was $700. young men’s club 
the city gave performance which they raised 
$223. This was received Savannah without the con- 
dition. Also New York City business house sent 700 
school books, which were 

Unfortunately Savannah’s return New York’s 
money did not end the unpleasantness. afforded the 
opportunity that many the crusading Northerners 
(and one Southerner) had been seeking. The South- 
erner was Elihu Embree Jonesborough, Tennessee, 
the editor the Emancipator, anti-slavery paper. 
stated that gave the mayor Jonesborough $100 
buy bacon for the needy Savannah. had known 
the rejection the New York gift, would not 
have given cent such haughty tryants, made 
slavery. struck with astonishment, amaze and 
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wonder the mercy the supreme being,” de- 
clared, instead burning the town Savannah, 
has not destroyed its proud inhabitants with fire 
Many the Northern editors be- 
gan railing Savannah and the South. One declared 
that Savannah had been quick send insulting 
letter rejection the New York gift, but that 
had carefully refrained from returning the money. 
Some predicted that the money would never re- 
turned. Another said that the negroes were receiving 
relief and that not long ago the Savannahians had 
burned negro the 

One the bitterest and most uncompromising critics 
Savannah was Timothy Dwight, malodorous 
reputation connection with his Hartford Convention 
activities. was now editor the New York Daily 
Advertiser. was answered with equal severity the 
Savannah The Providence American (Rhode 
Island) criticized Savannah for opening her dramatic 
season the heels her great One the 
most ungenerous attacks was that made “Horatius 
Flaccus” the New England Galaxy, published 
Boston. charged that Savannah had made great 
financial success out her fire. said only few 
barns and negro huts had been burned, but the city 
had played the emotions the public and raised 
large sum money. charged that the slaves had 
received attention for the Georgians treated them 
property, like Bostonians treated their horses. 
Savannahian, signing himself replied: answer 
this sarcasm, might with equal justice say, that 
the good peolpe Boston treat their asses they 
their horses, Horatius Flaccus would stand awfully ex- 
posed the hazard passing the remainder his 
life, the harness and the continued, 
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“and affirm without the fear contradiction, that 
there more the distressing effects poverty, 
wretchedness and misery, experienced upon four acres 
ground West Boston, among the black people, 
than could found the whole state Georgia.”” 

This rousing sectional animosities was unfortunate 
for the nation, but had more immediate effects 
Savannah. Not only did the city lose the thousands 
contributed New York, but also led other North- 
ern cities give their intentions helping. 
merchant Hartford, Conn. gave notice those 
people who had left provisions his store for the 
Savannah sufferers come and take them away for 
“declines forwarding them, lest should incur the 
oduim scattering ‘Fire Brands’, stigmatized 
‘Traitor The Boston Gazette, assum- 
ing speak for those who had made Boston’s con- 
tribution, called Savannah return the gift, for 
the Bostonians though they did not include the import 
the New York resolution, had the same thought 
The letter Mayor Charlton, thanking the 
Bostonians, belied the bitter insinuations the Boston 
editor. stated how the money had been spent and 
paid tribute Boston’s honorable course. 

Our fortunes are fallen; [he said] but the manly pride and 
dignity which should ever prominent traits the American 
character, have been retained our citizens, all their native 
elasticity; valuing their sensibility more than their losses, feel 
myself authorized accept donations which refer state 
mendicacy, impose conditions, arraining the humanity, judg- 
ment impartiality the Committee Distribution. 

The charities have been awarded the most indigent all 
classes and descriptions, and persons have received relief, 
informed, whom the tragic conflagration had left the means 


not heard complaint uttered SUFFERER any description, 
CAST, 
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Newark, J., after collecting about thousand 
dollars refused send Savannah hearing 
the rejection the New York gift; and move was 
made the lower house the Pennsylvania legislature 


rescind that state’s appropriation. was killed 


The total amount money contributed Savannah’ 


was $99,451.75. would natural expect, Geor- 
gia contributed most—nearly $36,000. The next high 
contributors their order were South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, and 

The committee distribution was very careful 
accounting for the money placed its charge. All who 
put claims for part were forced swear oath 
their losses, and have addition witnesses 
possible, and only those personal distress were al- 
lowed file any claims The claims for losses 
amounted almost million dollars, but the actual 
worthy claims were scaled down $776,000 which 
was “remunerated according the loss and 
situation parties” from the $99,451.75 received. Rich 
merchants, like Andrew Low Company put 
claims this bounty.” 

Another source relief was the insurance com- 
panies. The company which held practically all the 
Savannah insurance was the Phoenix Fire Company 
London. took liberal attitude and announced 
that would pay one-half all insured buildings 
destroyed, soon documentary proof was received 

74. Richmond Enquirer, Mar. 24, 1820; Savannah Republican, Apr. 5, 1820. 
75. Niles’ Weekly Register, XVIII, 448; Georgia Journal, Aug. 15, 1820. 


This is a list of the contributions: 


Ga. $35,700.95 Pa. $19,382.25 
Va. 1,136.56 


Mass. 
Md. 5,232.46 Dt. of Me. x 
1,686.11 Tenn. 338.29 
Although Jonesborough, Tenn. was announced as having given $700 in pro- 


visions, the market for them in Augusta must have been much less than 
had been expected, for all Tennessee (which probably means only Jones- 
borough) is listed above with only $338.29. 
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its American agent, and soon the London office 
approved, the remainder would paid. the Ameri- 
can agent were convinced that there could ob- 
jection London, might pay the full amount im- 
May following the fire, the Phoenix 
company announced would resume the business 
insuring buildings Savannah, though would insure 
wooden structures for over $5,000 and would re- 
quire premium 4%. Brick buildings could 
insured for more and would bear lower rate de- 
pending the location the structure. The company 
announced that lost the Great Fire all that had 
accumulated Savannah during the past dozen years 
“and much 

Even the cold business insurance, bitter sec- 
tional note was struck. Shortly after the fire resident 
Savannah wrote Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany inquire about insurance. was told that that 
company had stopped issuing insurance any the 
slave 

There was one other source help that seemed 
open, but only the heavy losers who were large 
merchants. Immediately after the fire, the city council 
instructed Mayor Charlton write President 
Monroe and Congress asking that the merchants 
granted tariff relief their imported goods which had 
been was the general custom then, the 
large Savannah merchants receiving imported goods 
did not pay full the assessed duties. They gave bond 
for the amounts still due. was now felt that since 
the goods were burned and had not, therefore, through 
sale come into competition with American goods strict 
logic and justice would require the United States 
Government cancel the bonds. 
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These were the claims filed with the Government: 
Andrew Low Company lost $150,000 worth im- 
ported goods, not including those insured, which 
they had paid duties amounting $14,000 and 
which $20,729.64 still remained paid. John 
Tanner lost $40,000 worth goods which still 
owed duties amount $4,810.14. White Com- 
pany owed duties amounting $20,000. Gaudry 
Dufaure owed $347 duties Maderia wine destroy- 
ed; and John Shillman owed duties amounting 

bill was introduced the lower house Con- 
gress remitting one-fourth all unpaid duties the 
imported goods the Savannah merchants, which had 
been consumed the fire. Various speeches were made 
pointing number precedents for this action, and 
the general debate which ensued both the House 
and Senate, the nature and functions government 
came for discussion. Robert Reid, Georgia 
representative, exploring the duties government 
stated strikingly much the philosophy the Roose- 
velt New Deal more than century later. declared 
that government “should not only refrain from oppres- 
sing, should show paternal solicitude for the wel- 
fare its suffering citizens. With arm less 
bountiful than powerful, should comfort the afflicted 
—it should sustain the sinking—it should foremost 
shelter, and feed, and clothe those who conse- 
quence one severe visitation Heaven, are hopeless, 
and hungry, and naked.” But was not asking the 
Government perform this merciful service; was 
only asking that the Government see the justice the 
Savannah merchants’ claims. offered amendment 
that the full amount, instead one-fourth, re- 
mitted. His motion was lost big majority. 
amendment extending the time for payment four 
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years was passed. this form was passed the 
Senate, and was signed President Monroe April 
11, 

How far-flung and unexpected were the effects 
the Great Savannah Fire 1820! city burns and 
three four thousand people suffer; the heart the 
nation touched widespread contributions flow 
and the ugly passions nation torn over the slavery 
debate the Missouri question seem belied; but 
good soon turned evil, for the indiscretion New 
York shows that was too true that although were 
called Americans, were really only Northerners 
and Southerners. And this 1820! For forty years 
Northerners and Southerners intensified the differences 
which now came the surface. Federal soldiers 
fought make all Americans, followed recon- 
structionists who attempted make all Northerners. 
And yet 1937 widely-heralded book published 
called Divided Stand.** Did the Civil War fail its 
purpose? Are still back where were 1820? 
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CAUSTON’S BLUFF, DEPTFORD, BREWTON HILL 
THREE ALLIED PLANTATIONS* 
SAVANNAH UNIT 
FEDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION GEORGIA 


Part 


Approximately mile east the present limits 
Savannah and along the Savannah River eastward 
far St. Augustine’s Creek lie about 2,500 acres 
land which one time formed three outstanding 
plantations. order their proximity the city the 
plantations were Brewton Hill, Deptford, and Causton’s 
Bluff; the last, though farthest from the city, was the 
earliest the three established and ranks fore- 
most historical interest. During their history these 
holdings, virtually intact, have twice been under single 
ownership and, even when divided, have remained 
closely related their various parts. 

Industrial and commercial establishments now line 
the river front the tracts. The far reaching expanses 
marshland that once were rice fields are now over- 
grown with grass and reeds, while the highland 
portions have become thickly wooded areas abounding 
pine and oak. 

early 1715 the greater part this land, then 
part Granville County the South Carolina 
Province, was granted John Hendricks. Upon the 
founding the Georgia Colony 1733 certain por- 
tions were granted number early settlers, whose 
descendants held the land for approximately years. 
1738 Thomas Causton had settled his plantation 


The appendix, typescript, file the Georgia Historical Society 
ibrary, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 
History, in the Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and in the University 


of Georgia Library, Athens. 
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Ockstead St. Augustine Creek. Contemporary refer- 
ences place Count Zinzendorf’s settlement Ger- 
mans south the land later known Brewton Hill. 
Until the 1740’s there was request for the Brewton 
Hill property the tract later known Deptford. 
With the exception 260 acres the total acreage was 
again consolidated 1775, this time purchase 
under the ownership another South Carolinian, Miles 
Brewton, who called these Georgia lands Turckenham. 

decade later the aggregate acreage was again di- 
vided. The Brewton heirs had map compiled 
Turckenham dividing the estate into Plats 
though Miles Brewton’s will specifically referred 
his Georgia estate Turckenham, apparently 
making the map the name was inadvertently changed 
Twickenham and this name was retained. According 
the map Plat composed acres, lay due south 
Plat but nowise pertinent the plantations 
herein presented. Plats and containing 375 acres 
later became Brewton Hill; Plats and containing 
490 acres formed Deptford; and Plats and were 
incorporated part Causton’s Bluff. Plats and 
supposedly contained 1,133 acres, which 760 acres 
were suitable for cultivation while 373 acres, later re- 
surveyed 580 acres, were worthless marshland. 
Thus, the acreage Plats and was stipulated 
760 acres, mention being made the worthless 
marshland which, however, was always transferred 
along with the 760 acres. 

Though treated separate units, the three plan- 
tations are closely identified their consolidation 
important period the history plantations, 
their similar contributions the economic conditions 
the vicinity, and the later industrial value 
their water front 
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Causton’s Bluff 


Originally Causton’s Bluff plantation was made 
approximately 260 acres lying about five miles east 
Savannah St. Augustine Creek. From time 
time the acreage the plantation was increased 
its various owners, who purchased large tracts the 
surrounding marshland suitable rice culture, until 
finally the peak its prosperity Causton’s Bluff 
contained more than 3,000 acres extending north the 
Savannah River. All this river front acreage and the 
greater part the maximum acreage Causton’s 
Bluff are now incorporated the Deptford Tract, 
which owned the city Savannah. the south 
the tract the highland the original grant that 
formed the nucleus the later plantation. Here 
narrow road leads for perhaps mile and half 
through overgrown fields and thickly wooded areas, 
passing three lines Confederate breastworks and 
terminating high bluff the edge St. 
Augustine Creek. 

1733 Thomas Causton petitioned for and was 
granted the “Right tract land which lay ap- 
proximately six miles, east the town 
St. Augustine Creek formed the eastern boundary 
the tract, and one point high bluff rose from the 
water command view the surrounding water- 
ways and islands. Upon this bluff stood the mansion 
Thomas Causton, the original Georgia grantee 
the highland plantation that played conspicuous 
role the early history the Colony. 

From the beginning this plantation had for owner 
who enjoyed powerful position the Colony 
with access the public funds, for soon after his ar- 
rival Savannah 1733 Thomas Causton was made 
keeper the public stores. struggling pioneer 
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community any man who controlled farm supplies and 
food was person importance, and Causton ap- 
parently used his public position further his private 
one. Later was accused many irregularities, al- 
though none these were ever proved. 

Though Causton became owner Ockstead 1733, 
delayed making improvements for several years, 
probably because his activity the affairs the 
Colony. May, 1737, however, drew “Bill 
Oglethorpe for fifty pounds, this amount 
“being Part two hundred Pounds enable the said 
Mr. Causton settle his new 

Apparently improvements were started immediately 
and must have gone steady pace for the next 
five months, for the early part November, 1737 
garden had been out and comfortable house 
had been built and was being occupied the Causton 
family. The hospitality Ockstead was enjoyed 
such prominent men William Stephens and John 
Wesley. Sophia Hopkey, Causton’s niece, lived with 
the Caustons Ockstead, and here was that she 
spent many hours the company Wesley. The fact 
that Sophia lived the plantation may the reason 
that Wesley always accepted Causton’s invitations 
visit him Ockstead. Causton apparently approved 
the friendship and hoped that they might marry; but 
instead terminating marriage their relationship 
led series incidents that resulted Wesley’s 
leaving the Colony. 

Sophia, apparently piqued Wesley’s procrasti- 
nation, became engaged William Williamson and 
four days later married him. appears that William- 
son was unscrupulous character who married for 
mercenary reasons, hoping gain alliance with 
Causton’s niece. The incident that eventually caused 
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Wesley leave Georgia occurred soon after Sophia 
became Williamson’s wife. William Stephens gives the 
following explanation the circumstances his 
journal: 

found manifest that the first Rise was upon young 
Williamson’s marrying Mr. Causton’s Niece, whom the Parson 
had Liking for himself; and who whilst she was unmarried, 
used constantly receive the Sacrament, which here admin- 
istered weekly some few, who frequently resort Mr. Wesley, 
for their better edification, private; but upon Miss Hopkins 
entering into the State Wedlock, she refrain’d from such private 
Lectures, and refused him, when sent for; probably, 
Direction from her Husband; for which Reason, (or some other 
unknown me) Mr. Wesley refused her the Sacrament the 
next Communion, and she went home from the 

Williamson then filed suit against Wesley, contend- 
ing that refusing his wife the sacrament Wesley had 
cast reflection upon her character. The case never 
actually came trial, though was still pending when 
December, 1737 great stir was caused his 
flight. his own words Wesley says, “about eight 
o’clock, the tide then serving, shook off the dust 
feet, and left Georgia, Probably all 
Causton’s visitors Ockstead the influence none 
was far reaching that Wesley its ultimate 
effect upon the Colony. 

1737 Causton began making additional improve- 
ments that enhanced the beauty and value Ockstead. 
Outbuildings were constructed well-planned re- 
lationship the mansion. the spring 1738 
Causton planted large garden and orchard which 
planned cultivate variety products adapted 
the soil and climate.* Grapevines were set out which 
evidently flourished, for 1741 the Ockstead vine- 
yards were outstanding,’ while Causton’s mulberry plan- 
tation was one the four largest the Colony in- 
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cluding the Trustees’ Ockstead became in- 
disputably the outstanding plantation the Colony, 
and visitors were greatly impressed the beauty 
this tract the bluff St. Augustine 

Even under adverse conditions occasioned 
drought the summer Ockstead’s yield must 
have been excess the other plantations near Sa- 
vannah, since there were those who through jealousy 
and dislike Causton went far say that 
“had taken care have the best land all the 
This was unjust, but was true that 
Causton had chosen well. Ockstead there were 
grazing lands addition the highland for crops, 
and Causton utilized this natural resource profitably 
accumulating “200 head 

This obvious prosperity Ockstead was decided 
contrast the poor condition many the plan- 
tations along the Savannah River, where most the 
lands were tidewater acreage suitable only for rice 
production. Such plantations necessarily proved un- 
profitable their owners, who were unable cultivate 
them because the restrictions upon slavery, whereas 
Ockstead’s highland was adapted garden crops not 
requiring Negro labor. 

The year 1738 might well called the height 
Ockstead’s prosperity, for October the plantation 
was drawn into the turmoil Causton’s affairs. The 
Trustees, who suspected him defalcation the 
stores, called him account and required him ex- 
plain his October 18, 1738, was 
formally evicted “keeper the stores” and Thomas 
Jones was appointed check the accounts and succeed 
his position.“ the evening Oglethorpe sent for 
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Causton and required him give bond for his appear- 
ance the time trial. The “improvements Ock- 
stead, elsewhere ... were given security 
bond. 

Ockstead, thus held security, was closed the 
Causton family, who moved into town until adjust- 
ments could made allowing them reoccupy their 
country estate. Soon afterwards the mulberry trees, 
which this time were flourishing, throw 
out pretty good Plenty and Mrs. Causton, 
particularly, hoped realize some profits from them. 
Her plans, however, were frustrated unexpected 
way. Mr. Thomas Jones, who was appointed check 
Causton’s accounts, negotiated for the purchase the 
leaves and the price was determined pence 
This was agreeable Mrs. Causton, and Jones 
accordingly sent hands Ockstead and had the leaves 
picked. Instead paying for them, however, Jones 
credited the amount Causton’s defalcation the 
stores. Mrs. Causton, who had recourse, was great- 
disappointed and angered the unexpected turn 
affairs. Thus, what would have been one the 
earliest records sale plantation products did not 
actually materialize. 

The Caustons moved back Ockstead the early 
part 1740, which time Sophia and William 
Williamson were living Charleston. Causton’s health 
was now visibly affected his perturbed state 
mind, and September the family returned town 
the hope that his condition would improve. When 
Williamson heard Causton’s critical condition 
came Savannah. was generally conceded, since 
Causton’s death was expected, that Williamson had 
returned for the purpose taking possession what 
could the event Causton Causton recover- 
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ed, but while was Savannah his son and only 
child died fever, and Causton “returned mournfully 
Ockstead, ill able sustain his Mrs. Causton, 
who remained town after the death her son, died 
the following 

the next year, 1741, Causton, now recuperating, 
renewed his interests the plantation and wrote 
long letter the Trustees, which described the 
general agricultural activities the coastal section. 
this letter also mentioned what remarkable success 
had had with the vineyards his This 
year Ockstead, Mulberry Grove, and Beaulieu were the 
three outstanding plantations which improvements 
had been made and substantial homes 

November, 1744 Causton, determined present 
his case the Trustees, returned England. was 
accordingly given hearing, the records which seem 
exonerate him, but the case was not settled. After 
having remained England until 1745, Causton was 
returning the Colony the Judith when lament- 
able sickness carried off the Capt. Quarme) Mr. 
Thomas almost the whole Ships Com- 
pany were taken down 

Ockstead was held the Trustees security until 
final disposition could made Causton’s case. 
The plantation was operated the Trustees their 
own expense from 1745 until March, when 
they disposed the charges against Causton and 
passed resolution which William Williamson, 
administrator Causton’s estate, received approxi- 
mately £110. This amount was balance due Causton 
the event the computations his accounts were 
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The natural heirs Ockstead were Causton’s niece, 
Sophia Hopkey Williamson, and her husband. Al- 
though the Trustees paid Causton’s balance 1750, 
seems that Ockstead was still considered the prop- 
erty the Trustees and later the Crown, for was 
not until August 12, that Causton’s lands were 
officially released William Williamson, his nephew- 
in-law. Within year the release unforseen liti- 
gation took place over Ockstead. The case was listed 
agt Williamson) Caveat entred 
against Grant passing William Williamson for 
Tract Land Place called Cawston’s 
The events taken sequence were the effect that 
1715 large tract, which Causton’s Bluff was 
part, had been granted Governor Craven South 
Carolina John Hendricks. October, 1763, William 
Hendricks, the grandson the grantee, died under age 
and without issue, and his sister filed suit against 
Williamson. None the Hendricks had ever settled 
improved the land made claim before this time. 
There had been consecutive orders issued Georgia 
1740, 1754, and 1758 for persons establish claims 
their lands, and, the Hendricks had failed 
present their claims any time, the court’s decision 
was Williamson’s 

Following the litigation over Causton’s Bluff, 
William Williamson received the actual grant for the 
plantation May This grant, which con- 
tained the first direct stipulation the acreage 
Causton’s Bluff, called for 260 acres. 

Williamson had been living South Carolina, and 
there are available records his having lived 
the plantation after became owner. When ac- 
quired the plantation the greatest agricultural profits 
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were being received from rice production the low- 
lands, that Causton’s Bluff highland was now far 
less valuable than had been. Since this was the 
case, not likely that operated the plantation 
himself. notice appearing daily newspaper 
1781 leads the belief that Williamson had either 
rented Causton’s Bluff had placed overseer 
caretaker charge. The item read follows: 
“Strayed from Causton’s Bluff last Saturday, White 
Mare four years old with wound her breast, who- 
ever take her up, and delivers her Savannah the 
Hessian Wagon Master Lights, shall receive good 
Whatever planting that took place after 
Williamson’s ownership would have ceased during the 
Revolution, when Causton’s Bluff, because its ready 
accessibility the open sea, proved importance 
this immediate vicinity providing strategic point 
landing for troops. was from Causton’s Bluff that 
“all the French had Embark’d Caston’s Bluff 
about 100 Boats had gone Tybee embark 
their Men War lying 

would seem that the plantation until decade 
after the Revolution was liability rather than asset 
Williamson, who either took great personal in- 
terest was hampered lack funds. June, 
1792, this newspaper notice 
ment—The owners proprietors tract land, 
the name Causton’s Bluff are requested call 
and pay the back tax within the time prescribed 
law, otherwise will then sold public sale for 
that purpose. Alexander Watt, C.” 

The taxes were paid and the plantation was not lost, 
but Williamson apparently did little the way im- 
provement. After his death Causton’s Bluff went his 
son, the Reverend Joseph Williamson. May, 1802 
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Joseph Williamson, then living England, sold the 
plantation John McQueen, Jr., for Certainly 
Causton’s Bluff must have been state great 
deterioration bring little time when the new 
commodity, cotton, should have enhanced the value 
property suitable its cultivation. 

When McQueen bought the plantation was un- 
married and apparently was living with his father, 
John McQueen, Sr., who owned the Cottage, small 
plantation Thunderbolt. probable, since Causton’s 
Bluff was not far from the Cottage, that John 
McQueen, Jr., wished establish plantation his 
own near that his parents. seems that re- 
habilitating Causton’s Bluff McQueen expended all 
his ready capital, for April, 1807 borrowed £279 
from Sir James Wright, Georgia’s last Royal Governor, 
then living England. security McQueen gave 
Causton’s Bluff Sir who was uncle 
Margaret Cowper whom McQueen married Liver- 
pool The deed stipulated that the tract con- 
tained cotton land,” and McQueen, having 
sufficient number slaves, cultivated most the acre- 
age cotton, which was fast becoming commodity 
importance this section. 

Rice, however, was still the primary product from 
which planters were realizing large fortunes, and 
McQueen wished reap the benefits from this crop 
well. Causton’s Bluff there was lowland acre- 
age suitable for rice culture, but adjoining the plan- 
tation the north and extending the Savannah 
River was large expanse marshland which Mc- 
Queen wished acquire. This land, which probably 
constituted part John Hendrick’s original grant, had 
been granted Jonathan Bryan and con- 
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tained approximately 600 acres, being part what 
once had been Bryan’s large rice plantation, Walnut 
Hill. The land had changed hands from Bryan Miles 
Brewton and Brewton’s death 1775 this 
particular piece property, together with adjacent 
marsh acreage, had gone the estate division 
Charles Pinckney and Rebecca Motte. Additional 
acreage the west Causton’s Bluff had been in- 
corporated with the 600 acres the north and, 
already shown, had been noted Plats and 
the Brewton Estate Map 1785. had then been con- 
veyed the heirs John Bowman, who asserted 
that the property had been sold him 1,133 acres. 

Plats and actually did contain the acreage 
originally stipulated and more, because approximately 
580 acres worthless marsh given later survey 
were estimated less the time Bowman’s 
purchase. long litigation followed Bowman’s suit, but 
settling his case the court ruled that only the 760 
acres suitable for cultivation were stipulated 
the acreage Plats and Later surveys, however, 
prove that the marshland was always transferred along 
with the 760 acres; and when Plats and were sold 
June, 1819 for John McQueen for the 
account Pinckney and Motte, the acreage, stipulated 
760 acres, was reality approximately 1,340 acres. 
Since Causton’s Bluff highland was suitable for cotton 
production, while Plats and were marshlands well 
adapted rice culture, McQueen was possessed 
varied plantation lands. 

McQueen was among the planters who met reverses 
the following year, 1820, when fire swept away all 
their city holdings. This disaster was followed shortly 
yellow fever epidemic which proved equally 
destructive. These misfortunes forced many people 
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borrow capital which operate their plantations, 
and McQueen was not exception. Shortly before his 
death March, 1823, borrowed $15,000 from Mary 
Ann Cowper, his mother-in-law, while there still re- 
mained the mortgage Causton’s Bluff held Sir 
James Wright. his will, made 1822, 
left Causton’s Bluff his wife, Margaret, and desired 
“his lands and negroes kept together nearly 
possible” and one half the income from his prop- 
erty applied his debts. 

The mortgage Causton’s Bluff was among the first 
debts cancelled Margaret McQueen after the death 
her husband, for March 12, 1823, she received 
receipt from Sir James Wright this 
reasonable assume, however, that because the 
relationship existing between the two families the can- 
cellation this debt did not necessarily involve the 
actual transference the stipulated amount. This 
supposition appears more likely view the fact 
that Margaret McQueen was unable reduce the 
other debts John McQueen applying the income 
from the property this end. Five years elapsed and 
there still remained unreduced debt $15,733 
the plantation. the next year, 1829, Mary 
Cowper, heir the estate her mother, Mary Ann 
Cowper, brought suit against her sister, Margaret Mc- 
Queen, for the aforementioned debt. consequence, 
March 1829, Causton’s Bluff and the farm lots 
adjoining were sold auction Mary Cowper for 
This arrangement may have been made 
protect Margaret McQueen’s interests, since the land 
probably was liable judgment other creditors. 
pressing her suit first, Mary Cowper prevented the 
plantation from being sold auction outsiders, 
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receiving the same time substantial amount to- 
wards the payment Margaret McQueen’s obligation 
her. 

similar occurrence took place two years later, 
when Plats and were bid for $200, again follow- 
ing judgment that Mary Cowper obtained against 
her this way all the lands formerly belong- 
ing John and Margaret McQueen were retained 
the family becoming the property Mary 
Cowper. 

Soon after Mary Cowper acquired the 760 acres 
Plats and she divided them into two plantations. 
the 500 acres adjoining Causton’s Bluff the north 
and extending the Savannah River, she gave the 
name New Hope, later incorporated part 
Causton’s Bluff. She gave the name Sedgebank the 
remaining 260 acres, which formed small peninsula 
the east New Hope the confluence St. 
Augustine Creek with the Savannah River. 

The five years during which these plantations were 
owned Mary Cowper were years general pros- 
perity. Mary Cowper either rented leased New Hope 
Plantation William who was planting rice 
there 1836. May, 1837, however, general condi- 
tions were altered panic resulting from inflation 
and speculation. The resulting depression continued 
until 1843 except for fitful periods partial 

seems likely that, when the full impact the 
panic was felt, Mary Cowper desired assist William 
and Virginia Mackay, whom she called her nephew 
and niece. reality they were cousins through her 
mother’s sister, who had married McQueen and 
whose daughter married Mackay. William Mackay 
was the nephew John McQueen, who was Mary 
Cowper’s brother-in-law. Mary Cowper, however, re- 
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garded him close relative and doubtless felt that 
the land would provide subsistence this time 
stress, when for “love and she gave Causton’s 
Bluff trust William Mackay and his wife, Virginia, 
with Thomas and Joseph Bryan acting 
The adjoining farm lots were conveyed part 
Causton’s Bluff, bringing the acreage 325 acres, 
but Mary Cowper reserved acres the tract. 
the same time New Hope, containing 500 acres, was 
also given the making all 825 acres 
adjoining lands deeded the Mackays. Save for 
the reserved acres, Mary Cowper longer owned 
any the lands the vicinity, for meantime, 1836, 
she had sold Sedgebank John his death 
1848 John Mackay bequeathed this tract his 
mother, Eliza McQueen After her death 
1866 the plantation became the property her other 
who sold the same year James 
1885 Waring sold John Rowland 
who sold interest Daniel 

During the two decades following the panic 1837 
there was considerable speculation lands. The 
flourishing rice plantations this section were great 
demand and Causton’s Bluff, conveyed along with New 
Hope, which had exceptionally good rice land, changed 
hands five times during this period. Each owner sold 
profit. 

This shifting owners began 1839, when rise 
land values caused William Mackay sell April 
for $15,000 Ralph 

appears that order buy the plantation King 
borrowed $10,000 from the Planters’ Bank, his notes 
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being endorsed William King then gave the 
deeds Causton’s Bluff and New Hope security 
the bank, which held them until 1842, when fore- 
The plantations then became the property 
William Law, who paid the notes and took over the 
deeds these tracts. 

Law apparently waited for time when could 
dispose his property fair profit. 1849 land 
values had risen considerably, rice plantations were 
providing substantial incomes many, and Causton’s 
Bluff had doubled value since Law acquired it. 
was propitious time for him sell, and this did 
January 1849. Herman Blodgett, the purchaser, 
paying $25,000 for Causton’s Bluff and New Hope, 
gave Law profit The day the pur- 
chase Blodgett gave the deeds the plantations 
security William Mongin, who had endorsed his 
notes Law for $12,000. This debt, however, was 
1852.55 

Following their acquisition Herman Blodgett, 
Causton’s Bluff and New Hope were consolidated and 
were thereafter known the name Causton’s Bluff. 
Three months later, March 1850, sale was made 
for 197 acres the plantation. Robert Habersham, 
who was the purchaser, paid Blodgett $4,975.50 for 
the The deed carried stipulation stating 
“Robert Habersham shall have the privilege flowing 
and drawing through Runaway Negro Creek long 
and longer that Creek remains open and un- 
stopped the said Herman Blodgett. the 
portion Causton’s Bluff acquired Habersham con- 
sisted lowland, this privilege irrigation was 
essential rice culture. 
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this purchase approximately one fourth 
Causton’s Bluff was now owned Robert Habersham, 
who probably planned purchase the entire plan- 
tation. Habersham thoroughly understood the work 
cultivating large tracts, for had previously ac- 
quired Lapithowly Plantation, later Deptford, adjoin- 
ing Causton’s Bluff the west, and addition 
owned large number slaves well rice mills 
Yamacraw. Robert Habersham’s father, Joseph, and 
grandfather, James Habersham, had both been plant- 
ers large scale. fact from 1750 1775 James 
Habersham was one the largest rice planters and 
land owners Georgia. and Francis Harris had 
established one the earliest commercial houses 
Georgia, and Joseph Habersham had succeeded his 
father the business. Since 1810 Robert Habersham 
had operated the factorage and commission business 
that was started his 

The approximate 600 acres Causton’s Bluff re- 
tained Blodgett probably was cultivated rice and 
cotton, for owned slaves, adequate number 
operate the plantation successfully. appears, how- 
ever, that lacked necessary capital, for April, 
1851 mortgaged his slaves secure loan $5,500 
from Thomas 

The sale another portion Causton’s Bluff was 
seemingly preferable further accumulation debts. 
1851 Blodgett again found ready purchaser 
Habersham, who bought small tract acres for 
January the following year the remainder 
Causton’s Bluff was sold Habersham for 
but was not until 1857 that Habersham was able 
buy the small 50-acre Mary Cowper tract reserved 
the Mackays their sale King Haber- 
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sham now purchased this tract from the Mackay heirs 
for thereby acquiring all Causton’s Bluff. 
Upon survey, the worthless marsh acreage now in- 
cluded, the plantation contained approximately 1,400 
acres. 

Habersham probably thought that cultivating this 
excellent land would bring him large profits with which 
would able purchase additional slaves for 
carrying activities still larger scale. 1852, 
when had purchased Causton’s Bluff, had also 
bought slaves from Blodgett for $32,400. that 
time thought that the original Causton mansion 
was still standing but probably unfit for habitation. 
Habersham’s overseer objected living all year the 
plantation, because the miasma made the summer 
months unhealthful rice plantations; new house 
was built for the overseer the southern extremity 
the plantation, some distance from the rice fields 
under 

times peace, rice and cotton production 
large tract soon would have netted Habersham 
profits, for his investments were made period 
general prosperity and the future outlook was bright. 
The War between the States, however, altered circum- 
stances greatly that was never able recover 
fully from the financial handicap. During the war the 
original tract highland Causton’s Bluff, the 
days the Revolution, again proved valuable 
strategic position. Along the bluff line breastworks 
was thrown up, and some distance from the first were 
second and third line trenches. The river batteries 
around Fort Jackson were intended for the protection 
the main water approach the city. The most 
prominent these batteries, Fort Bartow, constructed 
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Causton’s Bluff, was regarded the “key Sa- 
vannah” and was recognized the most important 
the defenses.* 

Preceding the war Habersham had cultivated 700 
acres rice Causton’s Bluff and Deptford. Follow- 
ing the war, when plantations again became fairly well 
stabilized, and after Habersham’s death 1870 his 
estate had much 400 acres rice under culti- 
His will, which was drawn 1868, bequeath- 
his estate both real and personal his wife, Mary, 
and his children, William Neyle Habersham, John Rae 
Habersham, Mary Elliott, Maria White, and 
Susan Ellen There were cash bequests 
relatives amounting $5,000. Habersham’s wife was 
named executrix and his sons were appointed 
executors the 

1873, the instigation the administrators 
the estate, Causton’s Bluff was surveyed, including the 
worthless marsh acreage. The plantation, shown 
contain 1,375 acres, was sold William Paul Car- 
michael the same The sale was made for 
Causton’s Bluff and Deptford inclusive, but apparently 
the amount $30,000 still unpaid Habersham 
Deptford was the value both plantations the 
time. Therefore, Carmichael paid $10,000 account 
and took over the Deptford notes amounting 
$20,000. This transaction shows what extent land 
values had depreciated. The value the two plan- 
tations 1852 had been $65,000, whereas their 
value was less than half this amount. 

Labor was available, but because the expense 
was inadvisable hire sufficient hands work the 
large tracts that had been cultivated under slave labor. 
Planters still recognized the personal advantages 
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owning land, but the methods operating plantation 
had changed greatly. The limited capital individuals 
this time made necessary work out system 
small cash expenditures. Causton’s Bluff and 
Deptford, Carmichael built tenant houses which the 
laborers lived free; their wages were proportionately 
smaller—forty cents The Negroes, most 
whom were former slaves, cultivated for their own use 
the small garden plots adjoining their homes, and 
addition were permitted glean the “after left 
the rice fields after each year’s harvest. Carmichael 
was interested only rice culture, but the Negroes 
their spare time were allowed plant the highland 
cotton for their own profit. 

this time Carmichael was constructing mansion 
Until this new residence was completed 
occupied the house that had been built Haber- 
sham for his overseer. 

The William Hughes Map 1873 shows that there 
were approximately 200 acres cleared rice land 
Causton’s Bluff which provided considerable profit. 
computation average rice selling prices for 1873 
indicates that the 200 acres Causton’s Bluff culti- 
vated rice would have yielded approximately 8,000 
bushels, which would have sold for $12,000. With 
maximum $5,000 deducted for producing the rice, 
Carmichael’s net profit would have been approximately 
$7,000. 

1880, however, there appeared dearth 
capital with which continue operations Causton’s 
Bluff. that year Carmichael borrowed $20,630 from 
John Villalonga, but reduced this debt approxi- 
mately $5,000 the first probably profits de- 
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rived from his rice. Early 1881 Villalonga died and 
November the same year Carmichael gave the 
deeds Causton’s Bluff the administrators Villa- 
longa’s security for the payment the re- 
maining debt. storm that destroyed Carmichael’s 
rice crop doubtless deterred his payments the loan. 

The year following the storm Carmichael, order 
save his future crops from the high tides caused 
storms, erected the fields large platforms pine 
poles about feet wide, feet long, and feet high. 
The rice was cut and laid the stubble for two 
three days, then bound into sheaves, and placed upon 
the platforms out reach rising waters. While 
being carried the platforms, the grain frequently 
fell and filled the land with volunteer “red rice,” 
and some the rice the platforms heated and mow- 
burned. This method was continued Carmichael 
until 1884, when there was storm that destroyed 
much the crop before could placed the 
platforms. After this misfortune the method was 
consequence Carmichael, faced 
with increased difficulties regard his Villalonga 
loan, was not able meet his obligations until sold 
the plantation. 

About 1885 plans were being formulated for build- 
ing railroad Tybee Island, but there was difficulty 
director the Central Georgia Railroad, suggested 
his friend, John Rowland, that they increase their 
holdings purchasing Causton’s Bluff and Deptford 
Plantations, buy Tybee Island, organize companies 
operate the railroad, and donate the right way 
through the plantations. Rowland and Purse lost 
time buying the two plantations from William Car- 
michael for April, 1885. Thus Carmichael, 
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years after the purchase, realized profit 
$20,000 from the two plantations. order reap the 
1885 rice crop leased the plantation for the re- 
mainder the year,” the expiration which the 
property was turned over the new owners. These 
men expected not only utilize the property for pro- 
moting their monetary scheme but also operate the 
rice plantation profitable investment. 

Having acquired the plantation April, 1885, Row- 
land and Purse duly followed the promotion the 
proposed railroad Tybee, which November was 
organized and incorporated the Savannah and Tybee 
August, 1886 they gave the right 
way through Causton’s Bluff and Deptford for the rail- 
Construction was begun, and the road was 
being operated 1888. the interim, stock com- 
pany was formed which built railroad three and 
half miles long traversing the length Tybee Island. 
Upon completion the Savannah and Tybee Railroad, 
the stock company sold its interests the island for 
$130,000 worth stock the larger 
Owing the cost involved construction, the com- 
pany failed and was reorganized. After second 
failure was sold the Central Georgia Railway. 

result the construction this railroad, Tybee 
Island, which formerly could reached only boat, 
became one the most popular beach resorts the 
southern coast. The railroad altered the arrangement 
the rice squares Causton’s Bluff, and 1887 some 
these were planted for the last 

1888 Causton’s Bluff was under the management 
Sweat, who had formed partnership with 
Rowland and Purse. During the time this partner- 
ship several innovations were introduced rice plant- 
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ing the plantation. number patented trunks 
were installed for irrigation purposes the heads 
the canals, thereby greatly promoting safety crops. 
This particular kind trunk was box-like construc- 
tion with arms holding door that swung outward 
allow the water drain off the squares the ebb 
tide and closed against muzzle the end the 
trunk prevent the inflow water when not desired. 
Doors were both ends the trunk. The one the 
field side held the water during the periods irrigat- 
ing the rice, while the door the canal river side 
kept the water out other times. Although the in- 
novation these trunks was more satisfactory than the 
method formerly used, the efforts replace single 
plows for double plows proved unsuccessful because 
the new plows cut too deep and threw sod too large 
for the crushers break readily. 
were used advanced stages the rice’s growth; 
however, the hand hoe was still preferable the early 
stages growth. light thresher was substituted for 
the older more cumbersome type. number John- 
son harvesters, the predecessor the reaper and 
binder, were tried instead the hand rice hook 
sickle for harvesting the rice, but these were discarded 
unsuitable the soil this section, where was 
necessary harvest the rice shortly after taking off 
the harvest flow and while the clay was yet soft. 

Causton’s Bluff continued operate profitably under 
the management Sweat until 1893, when 
storm destroyed the entire rice crop. This was great 
disaster the owners that shortly thereafter the 
partnership was dissolved. Causton’s Bluff was now 
Rowland, who began the strenuous work re- 
habilitating the storm-torn plantation. 

After the storm 1893, rice was cultivated 
smaller scale and experiments were made with other 
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products; diversified crops, however, met with little 
success. 1896 rice was planted extensively again 
under the management Clifford Rowland, who re- 
cently compiled the cost per acre remembers 
figuring for the 1896 crop: 


Harrowing 
Grass picking 2.00 


the interest investment this figured the live-stock 
and machinery only. Such not considered the cost the 
plantation, nor even the cost upkeep the buildings. Our 
recollection that obtained $1.03 per bushel and that the 
yield was bushels the acre.82 


Rowland received net profit $4,400, for had 
planted 400 acres rice that year. 

About this time the development rice fields 
Louisiana and Texas, which were new and free from 
volunteer rice and grasses, offered competition with 
this section and resulted the steady decline the 
local market. Consequently, there followed notice- 
able fall rice Causton’s Bluff and 
other plantations this section. Another factor ad- 
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versely affecting Causton’s Bluff rice plantation 
was the deepening the Savannah River, which in- 
creased the speed the current, thereby washing the 
banks the plantation such extent that large 
expenditure was necessary for repairs. Salt water was 
brought higher and higher the river, that be- 
came difficult flood the rice without having brackish 
water enter the fields. 

Under such conditions the cultivation rice 
Causton’s Bluff was unprofitable, and the owners de- 
cided discontinue their operations. Unable meet 
his payments, 1891 Captain Purse withdrew from 
the partnership and sold out his interest Rowland™ 
who 1898 leased the plantations Joseph 
Causton’s Bluff was operated Huger until 1904, 
when the lease expired. Two years later similar lease 
was given Rhodes and Roberds, who attempted 
make rice culture again profitable. 

Causton’s Bluff had been owned solely Row- 
land from 1891 until the time his death 1908. 
His will, made 1907, specified number personal 
bequests, and his children, Clifford G., Charles P., and 
Helen Rowland, who acted executors the 
estate, inherited Causton’s 

1910 the lease the plantation held Rhodes 
and Roberds expired, and the following year the Row- 
land heirs engaged the services Ernest Rhodes 
plantation manager. Taking over the equipment form- 
erly used Rhodes and Roberds, they made another 
attempt raise rice Causton’s Bluff and Deptford. 
This effort ended disastrously when storm, which 
swept away the crop, terminated rice planting the 
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During the World War the Causton’s Bluff water 
front acreage was regarded excellent site for ship 
construction. Thirty-four acres the northeast end 
Fort Bartow, St. Augustine Creek, were purchased 
March, 1918 the Concrete Steel Shipbuilding 
Company for This new industry was scarcely 
under way when the armistice was signed and the 
business abandoned. The shipbuilding company has 
sold the property local owners. 

November, 1919, the Rowland heirs were paid 
$250,000 the city Savannah for 1,600 acres 
land, which included all that part Causton’s Bluff 
and Deptford plantations lying between the Savannah 
River and the Tybee The sale also included 
part Sedgebank. The name “Deptford was 
given the aggregate acreage, which embraced ap- 
proximately 1,100 acres Causton’s Bluff. The portion 
the plantation retained the Rowlands consisted 
the highland original tract about 260 acres 
granted Thomas Causton. Thus that Causton’s 
Bluff has reverted almost the original bounds two 
centuries ago. Although the land has often failed 
provide profits from its cultivation, has never failed 
meet successfully the changing conditions and de- 
mands the times. March, 1933 the Rowlands 
leased their property Thomas Morgan for sawmill 
site. This lease carried timber rights with it. The 
sawmill and tenant houses were erected the 
and remained until 1938 when the sawmill was re- 
moved. 

present there proposed plan the Govern- 
ment for the restoration Fort Bartow Causton’s 
Bluff. Should the plan materialize, the Government 
will purchase 100 acres for park and restoration 
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project. The Rowlands have made concession offer- 
ing the land the Government for $300 acre, 
whereas under other circumstances could 
bought for less than $500 

true that the large expanse lowlands, former- 
rice fields, now little value; but not un- 
reasonable assume that time passes this land may 
suitable for the growing rubber other products 
which industry demands. interesting note the 
comparative increase value the 260 acres high- 
land originally included Causton’s Ockstead. 
the time the first recorded sale 1802, the aggre- 
gate acreage was sold for £100, the approximate value 
the land per acre today. 
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GEORGIA ARCHAEOLOGY WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 
THE INTERIOR AND THE COAST* 


Dr. CHARLES HARROLD 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. with 
distinct feeling appreciation the invitation 
President The Society for Georgia Archaeology 
that here this evening talk with you for half 
hour. realize fully that most the members 
the Georgia Historical Society are not the least in- 
terested the story the State before the white man 
landed our shores. also fully appreciative 
the fact that anthropologist, ethnologist, 
know, the Society for Georgia Archaeology does not 
have single archaeologist its membership, unless 
call Mr. Linton Solomon Macon one. Dr. Stirling 
and Dr. Swanton have given him their stamp ap- 
proval and suppose must also. are all Geor- 
gians interested the study our State and the 
early people who first settled it. Please remember, 
therefore, that not talking expert, but solely 
Georgian who very much interested every 
phase its story. 

wrote the Program Secretary answering 
the invitation, some states the Society for Archae- 
ology definitely affiliated with the Historical Society, 
and times wish that this were true Georgia. 
this were true, would probably much easier 
secure careful statewide surveys regarding sites with 
which are mutually interested. must, however, 
not touch this yet, but will later the program. 

not wish the group think that coming 
before you man riding hobby. Even were 


* Read at the ninety-ninth annual meeting of the Georgia Historical Society, 
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doing this, however, think that could with little 
study cite very good precedent. happen own 
complete set the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical register volumes. remember that one 
these volumes about fifty years ago, the annual 
address before the Society was the subject 
“Collecting Incidentally was most charm- 
ing address. 

feel especially honored that giving the 
final address period embracing years exist- 
ence our Georgia Historical Society. view the 
fact that the history man Georgia unquestionably 
started with the red man, feel that especially 
interesting that after existing for years, our Society 
now begins consider the study the prehistoric red 
man our State. with some sense embarrassment 
that come before the group, because realize that 
the matter Georgia History, all listeners are 
experts. the other hand, with possibly two three 
exceptions, rather imagine that the group whole 
not well versed the subject Georgia Archae- 
ology. think should remember, however, that one 
our most distinguished members, the late Charles 
Jones, was intensively interested, not only the 
history Georgia after the arrival the white man, 
but was equally interested and our leading authority 
the subject prehistoric man 


Many, many thousands years ago, just how many 
one knows, struggling, hungry, and cold bands 
primitive Mongoloid folks drifted across the Behring 
Straits into our present Alaska. look the map 
North America, immediately realize the tre- 
mendous distance this from the southeastern coast 
Georgia and Florida. the distance miles 
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great, the distance time must have been measured 
thousands years before descendents these early 
migrating folk finally arrived our present Georgia. 
When ethnologists study the probable routes taken, 
the distance multiplied many times. Dr. John 
Swanton the Smithsonian believes that the main 
drift extended down the Pacific coast into Mexico. 
Here Mexico and Peru the highest cultures were 
attained. Later bands wanderers then drifted north 
the Mississippi and finally eastward our own 
State. During these same thousands years other 
bands the north had drifted across around the Great 
Lakes and down the Atlantic seaboard. 

Somewhere the Atlantic seaboard the wandering 
folks met after many thousands years. much time 
had elapsed that students language can find 
similarity many the varying tongues. The customs 
the New England red man varied even more from 
those our own Muscogee Indians than the habits 
the New England fisherman and whaler differed from 
the habits the wool hat boy central Georgia. 

earliest childhood, certainly from the times 
when can first remember, loved wander along the 
banks the creeks and branches Sumter County 
picking fragments flint and broken pottery, relics 
the earlier folk who had lived there many hundreds 
and thousands years before. remember boy 
about ten wading into the swamps Muskalee 
Creek wearing the rubber boots oldest brother, 
and there with other boys exploring what thought 
was Indian grave, since the open fields the 
terrace above the creek were the habit finding 
many arrow heads and spear points. has been nearly 
fifty years since that rainy Saturday when worked 
and labored hard and long. Since that time, 
have met with many disappointments; but few have 
been keen the one that day when finally 
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stopped the late afternoon realizing that all day 
long had been digging into small mound earth 
caused the falling huge pine tree. 

far cry from the pot hunting efforts ten 
year old boy the extensive archaeological investi- 
gations now going Georgia, but honest and 
frank about it, there definite connecting link which, 
however, too long story for this time. This story 
has been told solely indicate that deep sub- 
conscious mind over period generation has lived 
the desire see systematic study our prehistoric 
Georgia. 

very hard indicate comparative strangers 
the intense fascination and gripping desires which at- 
tend such work. each you could have 
done, think that you would understand better. 
this work throughout the world there are the most 
varying personalities. the past four years 
archaeological work Georgia seems that 
have met all types men. Here one will find the quiet, 
thorough, careful student like Dr. John Swanton 
whom one must know well understand. gentle- 
man and scholar, seldom differs with the wild 
dreams amateurs like General Walter Harris and 
myself unless asked direct question. Dr. 
Swanton the genuine enthusiast who although ap- 
parently not strong will from daylight until mid- 
night when the search for Soto crossing 
long lost Yuchi village. With his utter gentility and 
gentleness and subordination self, constant 
source inspiration all who come contact 
with him. 

Here the work Georgia, have also had the 
privilege meet such genial companions Dr. 
Stirling, the Chief the Bureau Ethnology and 
Mr. Frank Setzler, Curator Ethnology the 
National Museum. Both these men also are en- 
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thusiasts, both are young, thoroughly companionable 
and with the assured positions which they hold can 
easily afford smile and pleasantly laugh and with 
the ignorance amateurs. can commend all 
listeners day the field with any the above 
group. From the moment one leaves home until 
goes bed exhausted night, the entire day day 
pleasure and profit and constant exchange con- 
structive criticism. When one adds this group the 
companionship Professor William Webb from 
Kentucky and Dr. Walter Jones Alabama, then 
one begins realize something the background 
the present day study American archaeology. 

Here Georgia have many problems before 
the way archaeological study that although 
much has apparently been done the past few years, 
have merely scratched the surface. indicated 
above, one knows how many thousands years 
ago simple primitive Mongoloid folk first came the 
boundaries present Georgia. Really one knows 
just where they entered our State, and may that 
this problem will never solved. Let remember, 
however, that wherever man lives for any length 
time, leaves signs the earth which are practically 
never completely destroyed. The careful study and 
interpretation these signs reveals much. Moreover, 
the study legends and folklore not only interest- 
ing, but profitable. case point, have the 
Creek legends? early migration from the navel 
the earth (generally accepted meaning the 
Mississippi Valley) toward the rising sun for many, 
many years until great white water was reached. 
Then the myth story that the wanderers turned back 
toward the setting sun until they arrived stream. 
Here, fighting and conquering other folk similar 
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blood, they finally sat down. Here they lived for count- 
less years, and here they established their homes, and 
here they builded mounds and temples worship and 
learned revere tract land deeply and 
intensely that later ages they called their mother, 
stating when the white man tried buy it, that “This 
place our Mother, and man will sell his Mother.” 

All are familiar with the fact that this tract 
land deeply worshipped and revered the later 
Creek Indians their mother and their birth place 
was the called Old Ocmulgee Fields near the present 
city Macon, Georgia, the home the speaker. And 
ever since the years 1773 and 1776, and 
still earlier and Oglethorpe® 1739 and the 
1703 and earlier, visited and 
described these rich fields lying along both sides the 
Ocmulgee the fall line, students the southeastern 
Indians have recognized the fact that here the birth- 
place the Creeks the study their cultures must 
center. Here these fields the fantastic dreamer 
English Empire, Thomas Nairne very probably came 
with the doughty fighting Colonel James Moore’ 
the winter 1703. Here these fifty wild adventurers 
from Charleston enthused and aroused one thousand 
fighting Creek warriors and led them the extermina- 
tion the Apalachee Indians and the Spanish settle- 
ments around present Tallahassee thus making possible 
the settlement this beautiful city Savannah and 
our State Georgia thirty years later. Here through 
these very fields and within two hundred feet the 
buried foundations the trading post these very 
Charlestonians which they erected between 1685 and 
1700, band Savannah gentlemen and adventurers 
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came hundred and thirty-seven years later, and the 
year 1841 erected iron track railways through the very 
village the old trading post, and destroyed part 
the burial mound the ancient Indians. 

Almost another century passed and few 
Macon more than once stopped the destruction 
the rest this burial mound until such time trained 
archaeologists with modern methods, but the most 
primitive tools might come and explore the earth 
and the remains this first home the ancestors 
the Creek Indians who played such important part 
our later settling this state. Dr. Stirling 
visit the site eight years ago and then told that 
believed and that all students American anthrop- 
ology believed that here Old Ocmulgee Fields lay 
the story the ethnology the southeast. then 
promised that the first work any magnitude which 
the Smithsonian Institution would ever undertake 
the entire southeast would Old Ocmulgee Fields. 

The story now more than four years old and 
have not time into fully, but was December, 
1933 that the Smithsonian Institution sent repre- 
sentative commence work these fields. Before 
that, however, few Macon, with know- 
ledge the proposed action the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, had already purchased the two key sites close 
Macon, expecting have them developed city 
park. All forces were immediately combined, and Dr. 
Kelly Harvard was placed charge all 
archaeological work. master technician and 
has been charge all work for the past fifty 
months utilizing every possible agency the federal 
government. The story the decision make Na- 
tional Monument rather than city park too long 
tell. Suffice say that the citizens Macon pur- 
chased more than six hundred acres land starting 
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within the city limits Macon and donated the same 
the United States. These lands now constitute 
Ocmulgee National Monument. The land cost more 
than thirty thousand dollars. 

For more than four years explorations have been 
going Old Ocmulgee Fields and the surround- 
ing territory. Many, many village sites prehistoric 
and historic Indians have been uncovered, carefully 
photographed and carefully studied. Thousands 
pages records have been made and hundreds 
photographs. Remains the most primitive cul- 
tures have been found within fifty feet the railroad 
built the Georgians 1841, and almost close 
the railroad the opposite side the tracks the 
foundations the Charleston trading post 1700 
have been uncovered and photographed. Here these 
trading post walls have been found thousands trade 
beads European manufacture, made Holland and 
Italy and probably sold the English. Here scores 
flint locks and gun flints and iron pieces harness 
have been recovered. other areas within the park 
boundary many evidences have been studied cultures 
lying between the most primitive and the most ad- 
vanced known among the red men. Here have been 
found evidences Folsom work shop with flints 
broken and shaped many hundred years ago that 
today they are soft that the surface may 
scratched with the finger nail. Here these flints, once 
dark brown purple color have discolored the 
surface until only the very center now shows the 
original color when the flint broken. The late Dr. 
Leon Smith, Professor Geology Wesleyan 
Macon, studied many thousands flints from these 
areas and before died came the conclusion that 
certain the flints the so-called Macon Plateau had 
been shaped human hands least five thousand 
years and possibly ten thousand years ago. 
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What does all mean, and why should interest 
men and women Georgia? there any money it? 
there any gold it? such study merely 
meant for the fancy scholars with nothing but 
spend the money others silly needless destructive 
digging? seems that every man and woman 
Georgia who loves his state and its story would 
enthuse over such study. Here our own Georgia 
have hidden records folk who were struggling 
upward from the lowest levels culture the time 
when Babylon and Ninevah were thriving. Here 
Central Georgia have been uncovered remains 
simple folk not even knowing tobacco and living 
rock shelters and caves. Here recent research has 
found the remains village culture along the banks 
the river where the primitive red man lived 
circular communal houses. Right here must pay tri- 
bute one man, unknown student, automobile 
mechanic named Hugh Hanna. had never heard 
Indian village until four years ago when be- 
came enthused over the work being done Central 
Georgia. With enthusiasm not exceeded that 
the Charlestonians, Dr. Henry Woodward and Price 
(who was killed the Indians 1715), with 
energy not exceeded the energy the dreamer 
Thomas Nairne himself, this unknown student has 
waded and tramped through the jungles and thickets 
Central Georgia mud and briars and rains, search- 
ing through the haunts living blind tigers and active 
moccasins for traces much earlier denizens the 
swamps. Hugh Hanna that the discovery 
many our hidden sites due. was who found 
the group thirty-three house rings nineteen miles 
below Macon, one them 120 feet diameter. 

Here, some time long before white man ever met 
them Central Georgia (unless our Catholic Francis- 
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cans Jesuits saw them), there lived group red 
men huge communal houses. None them have 
been explored the present time, but one 
dreams that when this exploration made that 
here may find silver cross early Spanish 
Missionary for know that down our coast 
the Saint Marys River such communal houses were 
known historic times having been described 
Dickenson 1699. 

There gold these studies. There is, however, 
the satisfaction that comes all men who yearn and 
search, and then find. There the love the quest 
for knowledge. There the love dreaming and 
there the satisfaction that comes seeing dream 
come true. 

very easy talk what has been done, and 
really much has been done during the past four years, 
but somehow feel that our time wasted spend 
speaking what has been done when there 
much wish see done Georgia before die, and 
realize that almost sixty and the span life 
three score years and ten. could talk the super- 
imposed cultures the Macon area. could tell 
the so-called horizontal stratigraphy shown certain 
areas. could speak the long explored trench 
the Macon Plateau extending huge sweeping bend- 
ing ellipse for nearly mile, six and eight feet deep 
most the way and times fifteen feet deep and 
always least ten feet wide. This trench was first 
believed one the archaeologists the remains 
extensive pit-house culture, but practically all 
other students believe fortification trench 
surrounding the entire village site, dug for some one 
purpose and then filled one time; for the earth within 
the huge trench shows evidence waterlaid ma- 
terial, and the tens thousands potsherds are all 
the same period. 
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could speak the now famous and restored round 
Council House within the park area, but has been 
described many times and now well-known all over 
the archaeological world. might interest 
note that although this house the most complete one 
its kind and that the only one found containing 
the raised dais the back the eagle, that least 
five other similar but cruder round council houses have 
been found, and that, moreover, least two them 
were erected later period than the huge ceremonial 
mound which stands over and dominates the entire 
Ocmulgee National Monument. may, therefore, 
eventually found that this type round ceremonial 
house may not ancient was first supposed. 
Certainly, however, antedated the arrival the 
white man for none them contained any evidences 
European culture although such evidences abounded 
other areas close by, like the Charleston Trading 
Post. Parenthetically, good friend General Walter 
Harris still hopes that wrong calling this 
trading post Charleston Trading Post, and still 
hopes was Spanish. really feel, however, that there 
very little question about being the post Ocheese 
Creek which Francis wrote from 
Charleston warning the authorities about the Apala- 
chee Indians and the Spanish. passing might state 
that this trading post affords very interesting problem 
for artists drawings for reconstruction. The logs 
the post walls were not upright the ground like 
the pictures old stockades, but were laid down 
horizontally. The outline the post showed clearly 
the earth the so-called Middle Plateau the 
Macon area had been painted with huge 
black paint brush foot and more wide. The base 
line was 138 feet long and the two sides right angles 
this base were feet long. Then the side opposite 
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the long western base line was closed two sides 
isosceles triangle each side being 100 feet long. 
The walls, therefore, made total 418 feet. How 
high they were one knows. Moreover, there were 
evidences iron pins hold the logs together and 
the probabilities are that they were held together 
wooden pins. There were iron hinges found. 
all remember the scarcity iron nails the early 17th 
century Virginia and Maryland and how houses 
were burned secure the nails when homes were 
abandoned. have seen such references writings 
this period our southeast around the close the 
seventeenth century but imagine that nails and iron 
pins and hinges were also extremely valuable back 
the interior three hundred miles from Charleston be- 
fore 1700. 

The reconstruction this post and the Indian huts 
around going extremely difficult account 
the extremely complicated remains the immediate 
surrounding territory. can only hint this this 
short talk, but must remember that these found- 
ations lie within three hundred four hundred feet 
the restored round council house. Between these two 
relics periods many hundreds years apart lie many 
other things. There for instance the main line the 
Central Georgia railway between Savannah and 
Macon. These tracks lie deep cut forty feet deep 
and two hundred feet wide. High upon the bank and 
close within two feet the top lies the remains 
early path trail which extends for many hundred 
feet. there have been found iron and trade 
pipes. This path evidently very early one. Within 
the foundation walls the post have been found scores 
pieces iron harness and firearms, photographs 
which are shown tonight. Within these foundations 
have been found hundreds trade beads, and right 
outside the foundation walls Indian buried 
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his side and with hawk small bronze sleigh 
bells around his waist. Close outside the walls are 
remains trench which may have been borrow pit 
may have served for defense. Crossing this trench 
much earlier trench prehistoric times, and 
passing within few feet the trading post 
Close the same walls are remains small circular 
houses historic Indians, some them not more than 
eight ten feet diameter. David Bushnell the 
Smithsonian believes that impossible restore 
site like Old Ocmulgee Fields and that can only 
done with models, and probably right when one 
realizes that the site was very probably inhabited for 
thousands years with many varying types and 
cultures. 

But, what has been done Georgia the past few 
years? What has been worth the State, and what 
there left done? 

see it, although many, many thousand dollars 
money has been spent, only the surface has been 
scratched. true that many feel that the 
main, archaeological digging almost over Macon, 
and that the time has come for the erecting the 
museum and for the exhibit and study the material 
which has been found. devoutly hope that all 
Georgia will insist this and that the museum will 
erected before many more months. not for 
Macon, and matter fact, not just for Geor- 
gia but for the entire southeast. 

stated earlier this talk, Dr. Stirling announced 
eight years ago that believed that the study Old 
Ocmulgee Fields would serve starting point for 
the study entire Georgia and the entire Southeast. 
Now work has been going hard and fast for four 
years. Tens and tens thousands broken pottery 
sherds have been accumulated and filed for study. 
Many thousand have already been studied and are 
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catalogued and classified. They are now being ar- 
ranged the fireproof City Auditorium Macon until 
such time the National Park Museum erected. 
Tens thousands fragments have been collected 
from central Georgia from the basin the Altamaha 
and many from the Flint River for comparison and 
study. Thousands have been collected from Columbus 
from the prehistoric sites along the Chattahoochee 
mainly through the persistent tireless efforts Mrs. 
Wayne Patterson Columbus. valuable collection 
has been made from the site the Savan- 
nah River near Elberton and being held the So- 
ciety for Georgia Archaeology. This the site above 
old Fort James. would take entirely too far 
afield begin compare these various collections. 
feel, however, that you must told that there 
most marked similarity between different collections, 
and that there also occasionally most marked 
difference. Within the next few years should 
possible through the study material already obtained 
and from comparing with material which rapidly 
being accumulated long step toward establish- 
ing comparative chronology regarding the Indian 
prehistoric sites Georgia. Dr. Kelly should 
able before many months longer give the same types 
pottery charts the archaeological world with 
reference central Georgia that James has 
given regarding pottery from Louisiana. soon 
this done should serve almost Rosetta stone 
the future study prehistoric Georgia. very 
fortunate that all the work Ocmulgee National 
Monument has been under one supervision for four 
years, and also extremely fortunate that all ma- 
terial being held one fire-proof place and that 
all carefully catalogued. mind’s eye can see 
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the classification Georgia pottery the prehistoric 
Indians made simple within the next few years that 
every school Georgia can supplied with pictures 
even with frames showing the various types that 
any school child with little effort will able 
identify the different cultures. Today they are known 
only the select few students. have brought few 
frames with show you how diverse some types 
are various sections the state and then how strik- 
ingly similar other types are from places separated 
many miles. 

But what has been done Georgia the past four 
Let remember that Dr. Stirling stated 
that the four most important and interesting archae- 
ological sites east the Rocky Mountains, that Georgia 
contained three and that she also contained the most 
perfect effigy mound North America. the time 
Dr. Stirling made this statement home (and 
was supported Mr. Frank Setzler, the Curator 
anthropology the National Museum), all these 
sites were private hands, and one the sites, Old 
Ocmulgee was owned about fifteen differ- 
ent people. few determined try and remedy 
this situation. Now the big site Macon has been 
bought. Six hundred acres owned the National 
Park Service, and National Monument being de- 
veloped the site. The so-called perfect effigy 
mound North America” five miles North 
the road Athens and the East, and 
has been bought the federal government largely 
through the effort few men who are interested 
the archaeology Georgia and the preservation our 
prehistoric sites for the future generations Georgians. 
has been shaped repiling the loose stones 
which had been dug out the breast the huge rock 
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eagle, and the site has been protected ten foot 
cyclone fence. Parenthetically the fence lies too close 
the bird, but future generations will correct that. 
This beautiful spread eagle quartzite boulders 
spreads 120 feet from tip tip and will now pre- 
served for all time. 

Another the key sites described Dr. Stirling 
was put the market the division estate and 
was purchased the speaker held until such 
time the University Georgia the State Geor- 
gia the National Park Service can take over and 
preserve it. This site, Early County, 
close the Chattahoochee River very probably the 
largest virgin site the United States today con- 
tains ten mounds which have not been touched, rich 
village site, and the remains prehistoric fortifi- 
cations. some future date some enthusiastic archae- 
ologists are going have great thrills exploring this 
site. 

The site alone the key sites mentioned 
Dr. Stirling remains private hands. Recently the 
Tumlin family requested visit this site and advise 
them about how have purchased for development 
into park for future generations. that time 
thought that the only hope was try and secure 
for the University Georgia and requested survey 
and price with this end view. Shortly after this 
others who are interested visited the site and gave 
different advice and have heard nothing further from 
the Tumlin family. sincerely hope that the site will 
acquired and that the ownership will rest Georgia 
and that all further finds from this the most interesting 
site advanced prehistoric culture the State will 
remain the State. not know just what plans 
these others who are interested have view they 
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have not consulted the officers the Society for Geor- 
gia Archaeology. pity that one our 
millionaires Georgia does not purchase the site and 
donate the State the University the Na- 
tional Park Service. Dr. Warren Moorehead And- 
over interested seeing the site preserved and re- 
stored and absolutely sure from correspondence 
with him that will glad send back Georgia 
some the valuable artifacts keeping from the 
site. course, some have gone the west, some are 
England and thousands finds have become scatter- 
and lost. Dr. Moorehead has infinitely more than 
anyone else and carefully preserving them. 

would perfectly possible talk all evening and 
all night about the various sites here the state, but 
half hour almost gone. The question today is— 
What have interest and how should study 
and preserve and restore it. 

seems that the next two places attack 
should our Georgia coast and our mountains. 
First, will mention the mountains hurriedly and pass 
the coast. have very firm conviction, although 
the youth today would call “hunch,” that when 
the early prehistoric man entering into North America 
divided into two general drifts, one down along the 
Pacific Coast and the other across the Great Lakes, 
that these two folk finally, after many thousands 
years came together again. belief that this 
coming together took place our own North Georgia 
mountains the territory near there. believe that 
careful study the caves and rock shelters North 
Georgia will show combinations the cultures the 
woodland folk and our Protomuskogeans. believe 
that the careful study the caves and rock shelters 
our mountains will reveal cultures far more ancient 
than the one shown Mrs. Corra Harris’ cave which 
parenthetically still remains carefully explored. 


This, however, another story although one the 
brightest ones memory. mean the story 
conference with Mrs. Harris about her cave and 
later correspondence with her just about the time she 
wrote the inimitable story her blue hat which she 
never bought. find impossible write speak 
the subject Georgia Archaeology without thinking 
and speaking the many bright men and women with 
whom the study has brought intimate contact. 
fully realize course, that such anecdotes have 
place talk before the Georgia Historical Society. 
could, however, talk for hour the things hope 
see found our mountains. They still contain 
veritable wealth unexplored sites. The 
site owned the late Governor Hardman should 
owned the State the University and should 
preserved for all time. has not been half way 
explored. had hoped see Governor Hardman and 
talk him about it, but when last saw him was 
too ill man worry and try and interest new 
hobby. Our mountains, however, with their petroglyphs, 
their caves and their rock shelters and their rich valley 
mounds will afford interesting study for hundred 
years after all here are gone happy hunting 
grounds. Fort unquestionably prehistoric 
and should carefully studied and reported. 

Now come back the coast. What there 
study here? see it, here that the members 
the Society for Georgia Archaeology and the Georgia 
Historical Society should work hand hand. Here 
have unquestionably evidences the earliest contacts 
between the red man and the white. According Dr. 
John Swanton, our Georgia coast holds the most 
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difficult and the same time the most interesting prob- 
lems. Here along our sea islands should certainly 
uncover the remains the early Spanish Missions, 
not intention enter into any controversy here 
with reference tabby buildings. have, however, 
absolutely objection stating that personally feel 
that that chapter closed and that all us, including 
most genial and interesting friend, Robert Otis 
with his delightful frank love his church, must start 
the most difficult task finding the tiny Indian villages 
where the devoted fathers Franciscan and then Jesuit 
erected small wooden log 

not believe the task impossible one. Ac- 
cording Dr. Swanton letters and many delight- 
ful conversations, the easiest one locate should 
the one St. Catherine’s Island. Several years ago 
tried interest certain people the purchase this 
Island the careful location the village Guale and 
probable location the site the earliest log mission 
erected the United States. Certainly should 
shrine for all Christian folk regardless sect and 
all Americans interested the early history our 
land. Tens thousands men and women would 
visit every year regardless the fact that 
island. Unfortunately have rich men our State 
interested enough take over such project. 

know young student living Savannah who 
think the first genuine archaeologist the state has pro- 
duced since the birth Jones unless except 
intimate friend Linton Solomon Macon. This 
Savannah student, Antonio Waring, Jr. knows more 
today about the pottery the Georgia coast than any 
other man living. Moreover, knows the coast, the 
inlets and the beaches. sure that with time and 
little money this Savannahian could absolutely and 
definitely locate several not all the Indian villages 
where the early missions were located. Careful study 
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and trenches should and very probably would even 
locate the log foundations the missions themselves. 

The task not impossible one, and can imagine 
task the world more fascinating than searching 
week after week and month after month for something 
which has been lost for nearly four hundred years. 
Edward Lucas describes one his charming 
essays Vermeer Delft the enviable task 
certain curator from Amsterdam Rotterdam with 
both time and money. His sole instructions were 
“Find Vermeers, and once finding them buy them 
regardless price.” Lucas says that man ever had 
more pleasing task. The search itself was captivating 
and the occasional finds spurred the hunter on. And 
would working our Georgia coast. There 
are many clues this mystery hunt. Almost any day 
when hunting along favourable sites one might find 
piece Spanish olive jar piece Spanish money. 
Almost any day one might find cross. Every day one 
would find fragments old prehistoric Indian pottery 
for study and comparison with the tens thousands 
fragments already found and being catalogued. 
Antonio Waring, Jr. has already located potsherds 
with Spanish influence. only question time 
and intelligent persistent effort before the exact loca- 
tion some them, not all the early missions 
definitely located. 

only question time when careful students 
like Dr. Swanton and others like him will able 
study the huge increasing collection potsherds 
Macon from every part the state and from neighbor- 
ing states and reconstruct the migrations the early 
tribes. should able from the study collections 
now being made Irene and recently made near 
Brunswick and Sea Island and St. Simons Island 
very soon begin show how the early forefathers 
the Muskogee Indians did indeed wander down 
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great white water which they could not cross and then 
turned back river where they sat down. 

Many, many projects remain undertaken our 
state. course, every help should given the 
dean the work Dr. Swanton his hunt for his lost 
Yuchi. may that General Walter Harris may 
yet convince him that the Yuchi after all were nothing 
more than Ocheesee Indians, although doubt and 
almost hope that General Harris wrong and that 
will have engineer least one more trip down 
the cross roads Eucheanna across the Appalachicola 
just for the fun having few days with Professor 
Webb and Dr. Swanton out the fields, riding cars 
over heavy red clay roads, tramping the mud and 
going bed exhausted night. 

historic Kashita the Chattahoochee within the 
confines Fort Benning, for the commanding General, 
native Georgian, General Singleton, interested and 
have obtained permission from the National Park 
Service borrow few CCC men from Ocmulgee 
National Monument for the work they can sub- 
sisted the Fort, and the General says that such sub- 
sistence possible. And goes. only had 
department the University sponsor such move- 
ment believe that might even get state-wide 
survey Archaeological sites Georgia. may 
that can done anyway the University becomes 
interested. have seen many impossible dreams 
come true within the past four years mean archae- 
ological dreams), that have come the conclusion 
that dream impossible only unreal enough. 
Let us, therefore, dream on. are rudely awakened 
will worse off than were before started 
dreaming Macon seven eight years ago. 

closing must give credit where credit due. 
Much work has been done Macon and much work 
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other parts the state, and much credit has been 
given three four Macon men. Much credit 
has been given the Society for Georgia Archaeology. 
The truth is, however that the real credit belongs 
Savannah man, Mr. Mallory who season and 
out season dreams things his friends should 
help Georgia. His the driving mind behind all the 
fine work the Society for Georgia Archaeology, 
and any credit due the said society, for work 
Macon Brunswick Savannah, then the real credit 
due our most estimable and constantly genial, but 
driving friend Mr. John Milton Mallory Savannah 
who indeed constant joy to, but equally constant 
plague life. 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800. 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED CORBITT 
JOHN FORBES ALEXANDER MCGILLIVRAY! 


Mobile 30th June 1792 
Dear Aleck. 

This morning arrived Express from the Choctaws, who 
brought the News their being that Nation from Cumberland 
Various American Emissarys with letters from Congress Wash- 
ington purpose invite them come Cumberland where 
there was presents ready for them and the Chickesaws—it seems 
the Chickesaws had already Sett off that the Mountain leader, 
the Colberts, and their Guang, with intention afterwards 
joining the Army the Western Waters the projected Ex- 
pedition—The Baron Certainly ought upon this occasion in- 
formed what the true interests Spain requires—A proper 
person the Chickasaws another the Choctaws, Kept such 
manner should give him Weight with Indians, would hinder 
these proceedings, and Mr. Panton [I] dare say this time 
with you, and knows every one this quarter, will able 
give the Baron all the requisite insight the Business. 

should imagine that one properer [for] this Business 
than Ben James, for Now entirely detached from the other 
Side and has more influence that Nation than any other Man— 
appears that has done nothing this occasion, the 
Contrary was the person who sent down the advice. ought 
have the power drawing Government for small presents 
reward the Indians who deserved and allowed Sallary that 
Would Maintain him properly 

the Chickesaws know Mr. Panton once proposed 
Suppose will the Man would wish accommodate 
this occasion—but according all reports does not possess 
much influence—They may perhaps turn their thoughts Turn- 
bull, but too Mulish Serve God the Devil Well any 
Shape— 
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hope really that this May fine you Orleans—I have in- 

closed [Sturnford] Case you being absent. 
Yours Sincerely 
John Forbes 
Robinson—Son Colo. Robinson 
Foster— Cumberland Surveyor 
Smith— ancient inhabitant the Natchez and Turn Coat 
the first class serve interpreter. 


Pensacola 7th Septr. 1792 
Much Esteemed Sir 

letters which have received lately informed that 
the American agents, who were the Choctaws sometime ago, 
have been able prevail about one hundred those Indians 
accompany them the Congress Governor but 
not find that chiefs any consequence were the number. 

several years since warned Governor Miro the ill 
consequence that would result from not having Persons the 
Choctaw Chickesaw Nations, clothed with sufficient authority 
sieze those American incindiarys who are sent purpose 
seduce the Indians from their connexions with Spain; But from 
the multiplicity important matters that then immediately, 
constantly afterwards occupied that good Man’s mind, that cir- 
cumstance escaped him. now have recommend the same 
object Your Excellency, proper Persons are appointed 
act Commissarys these Nations with decent Sallarys, Your 
Excellency will soon see the good effects it. 

recommend the following persons fit appointed for 
that offices, Benjamin James the Choctaws, for that Nation, 
John for the Chickesaws—; you continue desirous 
having the Cherokees Yourside, You will find faithful 
servant John McDonald whom formerly 

have personal motive for pointing out those persons 
Your Excellency; for mention them solely from conviction 
that they can, will serve the Government better than any other 
persons know of—Benj’ James true some Years ago was 
warpt little favour the Americans, but now sufficiently 
weaned from that connexion, fully believe present 
trustworthy— 
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very sensible that Your Excellency has about You 
choice Persons, who these Offices would suit extremely well, 
But doubt they are sufficiently acquainted, with the language 
the Indians, accustomed their manners, have connexions 
grant you, inform you the evils that may passing those 
Nations, but will found destitute the influence necessary 
step forward prevent have also take notice you that 
some headmen the Chickesaw Nation, who were lately New 
Orleans, returned them Named Wolf’s friend 
who very much attended his countrymen, next 
Command Piomingo, who his constant attachment the 
Spanish Government opposition Piomingo deserved the best 
treatment Complained loudly his return presents 
got did not exceed the value Ten mention this 
you because conceive consequence for you know when 
the chiefs are satisfied when they are not— 

McGillivray here, writes you this opportunity, and 
him refer Your Excellency for the affairs the Creek Nation. 

Before left New Orleans, wrote England ordered 2000 
Guns Shipt New Providence immediately and Your Ex- 
cellency will good order Licence send there 
for shall also happy serve Your Excy. with any 
other species present goods, which will furnish reason- 
able terms. 

You will likewise the favour inform soon 
you have answer from Court the fate application 
settle store the Wallnutt Hills; find requisite the 
meantime settle person the Lakes near where Monsr. 
Parent Trades you will please inform will agreeable 
Your Excellency for it— 

This last comes within the Kings Grant already made 
but all things wish act conformable Your Will and there- 
fore pleased instruct this 

have the Honour 
Sir 
Your most Obed Serv 
Panton 
His Excellency The Baron Carondelet 
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OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES 
HARN 


FAMILY WASHING 


the mild climate the lower South the family washing 
was usually done out doors the year round, selecting bright 
days winter. every family backyard was commodious open 
shelter under which the worker stood. the more primitive 
households deep troughs hollowed out length tree 
several feet, with auger hole one end with corncob stopper 
was used for tub. addition, there might pail two 
and one two big iron-bound tubs made sawing across heavy 
hardwood cask that had originally been appropriated some other 
use, perhaps had been syrup molasses barrel. There was 
heavy wooden block convenient height two and half 
three feet, and hardwood stick. These were the 
and the stick” used for pounding the clothes instead 
rubbing washboard. huge iron pot boiler stood its 
own legs nearby. For convenience this equipment was placed not 
far from the well. 

There was one rigid requirement that altho the trough, the 
tubs and the big washpot for boiling, could conveniently 
reached from the well, water, soapsuds drained from the 
trough, the tubs, nor any from the pot, could poured near, but 
must carried safe distance emptied. Every family 
prized good well pure water; for not alone the comfort but 
the health the family depended upon the purity the drinking 
water. There was artificial ice those days; was not until 
Dr. John Gorrie Apalachicola, Florida, invented formula 
for producing artificial ice, was such thing known. This wonder- 
ful discovery was made 1858. the large cities and towns 
where there was adequate transportation, people enjoyed for 
time the natural ice produced farther North. So, was 
spirit self defense that the people took care their wells. 

When washday approached, usually the evening before, 
the soiled garments were shaken out, assorted, and the white 
clothes put soak cold lukewarm water. The next morning 
early the other work would permit, the washing was started. 
And here again the help the boys and men had been acceptable, 
—in filling the big pot with water and providing wood for the 
boiling. Then the work began. The clothes were washed, 
soaped with plenty good homemade soap, put boil, taken out, 
pounded with the same big stick that was used keep the clothes 
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moving about the pot; washed again, rinsed, wrung out and 
put dry. There were clothes wringers, and this was the very 
hardest part the whole operation,—the clothes had wrung 
hand. Where there were clothes pins, and there generally 
were none, the clothes were hung the cleanest part fences, 
and bushes dry. The more enterprising homes had clothes 
lines. Before the wire clothes lines came into use there were 
small sized ropes, but they had taken down and put fre- 
quently prevent mildew and too early wearing out. 

The question personal cleanliness and the problem how 
remove dirt from soiled clothing old civilization itself, 
and has come down the most recent times. The laundry method 
the backwoods housewife had much recommend it. She had 
the advantages good soft water, plenty good clean homemade 
soap, plenty wood for the boiling; and for the drying, clean 
sweet air free from all impurities, and sunlight clean open 
places. The baby’s clothes, the men’s best shirts, and the women’s 
best dresses were generally done the same time the starching 
and ironing. 

The smoothing irons (anciently known “sad were 
the old fashion kind used from time immemorial. They were 
placed before bed glowing coals clean swept hearth, and 
when hot enough suit each kind fabric were polished extra 
smoothness with piece beeswax the branch green 
pine top. each piece was ironed was seasoned before the 
open fire winter, the open sunlight other times. This 
old, old, method brought good results. 

The weekly washday was the hardest day the whole week 
for the housewife. the average backwoods family everybody 
realized this and more less consideration was exercised. The 
men and boys knew not expect the usual big boiled dinner. The 
noon meal would quick meal lunch. But with the many 
good things from the dairy, the smokehouse, and the storeroom 
with probably some mother’s fine lightbread, which had been 
baked the day before, nobody fared badly. The boys and girls 
made jolly over the situation, the boys wanting help “big 
who after all was not very big, but had been helping mother 
best she could, while had taken care the baby. 
Between the two girls the dish washing and the churning had been 
done; and mother had stopped from the washing help with the 
scalding the milk things and had put them high dry. 
Father was thoughtful and had helped carry off the used water 
from the trough and the tubs. And was good day after all. 


[To continued.] 
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PROCEEDINGS THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNUAL 
MEETING THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


MINUTES THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Savannah, Ga., February 21, 1939 


The One Hundredth Annual Meeting Georgia Historical 
Society was held the Board Room Hodgson Hall, 8:00 
o’clock this evening. 

Mr. Randolph Anderson, President, presided, and Chas. 
Groves, Secretary, acted secretary the meeting. 

The President called for the reading the minutes the 
Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting, but, upon motion, duly seconded, 
was voted dispense with the reading, inasmuch the minutes 
were published the March, 1938, number the Quarterly. 


REPORTS 


The following reports were read and ordered made part 
the transactions the meeting: 


Secretary-Treasurer Chas. Groves 


unanimous action, the recommendations the Librarian’s 
report were approved and referred the Curators, this with 
special reference (1) the matter disposition the Society’s 
valuable stamp collection, and (2) the cataloguing the library 
professional librarian. 

The recommendations contained the President’s report were 
then taken up. The first recommended amendment Article 
the Constitution. motion Judge MacDonell, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, that Article the Constitution the Georgia His- 


torical Society be, and hereby amended read 
follows: 

“The officers shall President; two Vice Presidents; Cor- 
responding Secretary; Secretary and Treasurer; Librarian; 
Board eighteen Curators (herein called the Board) whom 
twelve shall from Savannah and six from the State large; 
and such other officers may from time time provided for 
the Board the Society. 
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“At each annual meeting six Curators shall elected serve 
for three years, and others shall elected for such terms 
may necessary fill existing vacancies. Election Curators 
shall ballot, unless otherwise ordered two-thirds vote 
those present. The Board may fill all vacancies their number 
pending the next annual meeting. 

“All other officers shall elected the Board, and shall hold 
office the pleasure the Board. The President and the Vice 
Presidents shall elected from among the Curators.” 

The second recommendation the President’s report was read, 
relative canvassing our present membership see how many 
are willing placed the footing Contributing Members 
$10.00 per year instead ordinary members $5.00 per year. 

motion Judge Lovett, was unanimously Resolved that 
the recommendation the President this matter approved 
and the recommendation referred the Board Curators 
determine the time for and the method making the suggested 
canvass our members. 


REPAIRS 


The President spoke the necessity for making certain repairs 
the stucco work the outside the building. stated that 
has been communication with the Mayor the hope 
getting some help from the City, because the use the build- 
ing the City branch the Public Library. read 
the meeting letter received from the Honorable Thomas Gamble, 
Mayor, which Mr. Anderson interpreted mean that some hope 
aid may expected. 


CHECK PLANTERS BANK SAVANNAH 


The President also brought the attention the meeting 
communication from the Librarian the Flint, Michigan, Public 
Library, enclosing Miss Wyeth check dated 1838, drawn 
the Planters Bank Savannah, payable Dennis Shean. This 
check was signed Lt. Corps Engrs. Jos. Mansfield and 
drawn for the sum $6.62. Found Fort Pulaski 1862 
Dr. Wilson, Surgeon 8th Michigan Infantry. 


ELECTION CURATORS 


The President announced that, order afford oppor- 
tunity more thoroughly consider the matter nominations for 
one Curator serve for the unexpired term Dr. Bassett 
(to 1940) and five Curators serve until 1942 succeed those 
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whose terms expire with the present annual meeting, appointed 
February 14th Nominating Committee consisting Hon. 
MacDonell, Mrs. Floyd, and Messrs. Lawrence, 
Chas. Groves and Mackall. The report the Nominating 
Committee was called for, and Hon. MacDonell responded 
for the Committee nominating 
Hon. Thomas Gamble fill the unexpired term the late 
Dr. Bassett, whose term will not expire until 1940. 
also nominated the following Curators (to serve until 
1942) succeed themselves: 
Mr. Leopold Adler 
Mr. Cunningham 
Miss Ruth Blair 
Mrs. Craig Barrow 
Rev. Linn 


These nominations were duly seconded and, there were 
other nominations, the meeting authorized the Secretary cast the 
ballot. This was done and those nominated were declared un- 
animously elected. 

Adjourned. 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Savannah, Ga., February 1939. 


MEMBERSHIP 
February 

1939 1938 

Sustaining ($25 year) None None 
278 277 


1938 
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RECEIPTS 


Transferred from 


$2,037.74 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Supplies, stationery, stamps, 60.80 
Building and 
Salary 


$1,547.36 


1939 


Unpaid Bills: Review Printing Company $281.34 


QUARTERLY 
550 copies the Quarterly are published. 


INVESTMENTS 


$3,000 par value Ga. Ry. Refunding and General 5’s, 1959, 
Nos. 3671, 4834 and 4925. Interest default since 
October 


INSURANCE 
$35,000 carried the building and $15,000 the contents. 
Correct: 


GROVES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT THE LIBRARIAN 


the Board Curators, Georgia Historical Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The report activities Hodgson Hall during 1938 indicates 
growth the use the library the Georgia Historical 
Society and demonstrates the importance that library re- 
search workers, both from Savannah and elsewhere. There were 
811 registrations for research, 199 more than the previous year. 

Savannah members the Federal Writers’ Project have made 
extensive use the old newspapers and periodical sets, their latest 
project being “Tidewater Out-of-town registrants came 
from points Georgia, two were from Illinois, three from 
Florida, three from South Carolina, four from Texas, one each 
from North Dakota, Nebraska, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, the District 
Columbia, and Scotland. The foreign visitor, architect study- 
ing plans cities founded before 1800, expressed his intention 
returning for longer stay after realized the wealth ma- 
terial available here his subject. least five authors were 
included among the visitors and representative the Metro- 
politan Museum New York. 

Use this material becoming increasingly easier more 
and more the indexes the newspapers and other records are 
completed the W.P.A. The City Tax Office made use the 
Index Cemetery Records prepared and filed Hodgson Hall, 
and verified six death records one family. Many people seeking 
qualify for old age pensions have received practical assistance 
through the digest service records, and historians working 
history Ft. McAllister were supplied with items military 
service from the Index Confederate Manuscripts. 

The finding rare Confederate stamp one these manu- 
scripts caused little excitement. This was noted but not re- 
moved from the manuscript. 

The Society owns valuable stamp collection which Savan- 
nah man has offered buy. This collection something 
responsibility and not believed worth much the 
library the money would be, considering the Society’s many 
needs. is, therefore, recommended that appraised and 
sold after fair price for decided upon. 

Among the steady patrons the library for several months 
was young man, totally blind, who was working material for 
Master’s thesis Colonial Georgia. Day after day came 
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with reader, and they worked quietly alcove 
that other readers were not disturbed. 

The students and faculty Armstrong Junior College ap- 
preciate the accessibility the library the college and reserve 
shelf has been maintained for their use. 

November the library hours were extended include 
mornings and count showed that during the first month, 507 
visitors took advantage the new schedule. This was made 
possible through the cooperation the W.P.A. assigning two 
assistants Hodgson Hall, both whom have been most satis- 
factory. 

The Curator’s Room the first floor has been used regularly 
for meetings the Georgia Historical Society Board Curators, 
the Savannah Public Library Board Managers, and the Savan- 
nah Historical Research Association. 

The library has been increased 120 gifts, list which 
appended this report, and pamphlets have been added 
the files. The library probably maintains the largest exchange list 
magazines Georgia. Sixty-one magazines are received regu- 
larly, and many these the Society has files over period 
years. These journals come from states, with one from London. 
209 books have been cataloged the Cataloger the Savannah 
Public Library, increasing the number permanently cataloged 
volumes 4,478. books have been bound and mended. 
addition, one W.P.A. worker has spent practically her whole time 
mending the old newspapers. She has treated 192 volumes during 
the year, 246 all since September, 1937, when she began this 
work. Unfortunately, valuable this work is, the volumes are 
continuing wear out, and examination shows that she will soon 
have back over the early volumes. One these such 
bad condition that has been placed the Record Room and 
only brought out for those engaged research major im- 
portance. might advisable extend this policy some 
the other volumes. Some idea the extent this mending may 
gleaned from the fact that has taken 105 large rolls 
mending tape during the year. 

letters, orders, etc., were received and answered. num- 
bers the Quarterly and the Collections were sold, 108 and 
respectively were exchanged for material similar value. One 
Pamphlet was sold and one set Stevens’ History Georgia was 
exchanged. 

Each year this report has contained recommendation that the 
library cataloged professional librarian, nothing would 
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add much its usefulness. The appreciation the public 
the Index the newspapers indication the need for such 
tool. far, funds have been available, but wish once 
call this your attention for early action when the 
finances the Society are better shape. 

The successful operation the library due primarily the 
zeal and effort the Branch Librarian, Mrs. Floyd, and are 
also indebted her for most the data contained this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(S) 
Librarian. 


DONORS 


The following persons institutions made various gifts the 
Society, such books, pamphlets, paintings, bookplates, manu- 
scripts, etc.: American Philosophical Society, Randolph Ander- 
son, Associated Publishers, Steve Nance Memorial, Dr. Victor 
Bassett, Mrs. Bullard, Bullard, Charles Carroll 
Carrollton Commission, Charleston (S. C.) City Government, 
Cory, Jr., Duke University, Maurice Laura Falk Foundation, 
Flannagan, Fletcher, Fort Pulaski National Monument, 
Foster Hall Collection, Francis Foster, Gardiner, Georgia 
Department Archives and History, Gibbs Art Gallery, 
Harllee, Mrs. Hays, John Humphries, Illinois State His- 
torical Society, Iowa State Historical Society, Alonzo Irigoyen, 
Miss Edith Duncan Johnston, James Houstoun Johnston, Wm. 
Ketchum, Knox College Library, Mrs. Branch LaFar, 
Lawrence, Library Congress, Douglas McMurtrie, 
Mackall, Massachusetts Society Colonial Dames America, 
Mrs. Gari Melchers, Ignatius Merwinski, Michigan Society 
the Sons the American Revolution, New Haven Connecticut 
Tercentenary Commission, Mrs. Walter Norton, Redwood Library 
and Athenaeum, Reynolds, Rockefeller Foundation, Sentinels 
the Republic, Institution, Society for Georgia 
Archaeology, Dr. Frank Speck, State Georgia, State 
Historical Society North Dakota, Stiles, George Taylor, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Tracy, Oswald Garland Tread- 
way, United States Government, United States National Park 
Service, University Pittsburgh, Mrs. Ruth Hogan Wildman, 
Harvey Wilson, Raiford Wood, and Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 
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REPORT THE PRESIDENT 


are holding tonight the 100th Annual Meeting the 
Georgia Historical Society, and will hold our Centennial Cele- 
bration the 24th day May, next, which according the 
records will the 100th anniversary the first meeting held 
May 24th, 1839, certain gentlemen Savannah for the purpose 
organizing this Society. that time committee was ap- 
pointed draft Constitution and By-Laws, etc. and report back 
June 7th which date the meeting was adjourned. 

preparation for suitable celebration our Centennial 
Centennial Executive Committee was appointed consisting the 
following members, viz:— 


Rev. Dr. Linn, Chairman 


Gordon Saussy Miss Ola Wyeth 
Thomas Gamble Mrs. Craig Barrow 
George Hoffman Dr. Coulter 


This Committee was authorized create such sub-committees 
they thought desirable, and was decided that the President 
the Society should ex-officio member all Committees. 
The Executive Committee made its preliminary report Dec. 
28, advising that had appointed the following sub-committees 
look after details: Finance Committee, members, Randolph 
Anderson, Chairman; Invitation and Speeches, members, 
MacDonell, Chairman; Banquet, members, Gordon Saussy, 
Chairman; Historical Pilgrimages, members, Mrs. Craig Barrow, 
Chairman; Publicity, members, Herschel Jenkins, Chairman; 
Printing, member, George Hoffman. 

Probably the most important matter taken the Society 
during the past year was the making arrangement with the 
Federal Writers’ Project, W.P.A., for the preparation them 
series articles old Chatham County Plantations giving the 
history and development these plantations and their publication 
our Society’s magazine, the Georgia Historical Quarterly, and 
the possibility when they are completed publishing them also 
volume our Georgia Historical Society Collections. has 
been some years since the Society has been able publish 
volume these Historical collections and earnestly 
hoped that may able resume these publications 
early date. 

this connection would mention that the introductory num- 
ber these Plantation Series was published our Quarterly 
December, 1938, and this article still set type. 
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are ever publish these articles our collections, most 
desirable and really necessary that reprint this first article 
had before the type now set broken up. This can 
done moderate cost that the reprints may preserved 
until the series ready for binding book form. The cost will 
only cents per copy lots 1,000 which weuld the 
estimated number volumes the Book published. One 
Hundred Dollars, therefore, would enable have these re- 
prints made from the March and June issues the Quarterly. 
too much hope that some public spirited member the 
Society will donate the money needed for this laudable and 
patriotic purpose, take care the situation until the 
Society can try find ways and means provide for the re- 
maining future articles the series. 

Another very forward step taken the Society for the bene- 
fit the community arrangement the Savannah Public 
Library have our Library open during the mornings from 
done. During the first month, 507 patrons availed themselves 
the opportunity thus afforded for reading, study and research; 
and the first month, during February, the reference work 
Hodgson Hall amounted 1/3 all the reference work done 
the main building the Savannah Public Library. 

Among the valuable additions our Library during the year 
has been the Index Volumes 1-10 and 21-26 Georgia Colonial 
Records; typed copy Vol. and typed copies the last 
volumes which have not yet been printed and published the 
State. have also received the following important reference 
books prepared the W.P.A. 

General Index Savannah Newspapers, 1763-1820. 

General Index Chatham County Wills, Estates, etc., 1780-1935. 
Inscriptions old Jewish Cemetery, Savannah. 

Inscriptions Colonial Cemetery, Savannah. 

Inscriptions Midway Cemetery. 

Abstracts, Chatham County Wills, 1817-1826. 

Abstracts, Chatham County Marriage Records, 1805-1852. 

Further details additions are given the Librarian’s 
Report. 

During the year our membership has remained about station- 
ary. The total number active individual members only about 
250 and evident that strenuous efforts must made during 
the coming year revive interest our Society and endeavor 
least double its membership. 
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One our Curators, Dr. Bassett, died during the year 
and Mr. Thomas Gamble, the Mayor Savannah, was elected 
the Board fill the vacancy until this meeting. Committee 
consisting Mr. Gamble, Judge Saussy and Dr. John Train 
appointed prepare suitable memorial Dr. Bassett. 
election must now also held fill the vacancy for the balance 
his term expiring 1940. The terms the following Curators 
expire with this meeting, viz:—Mr. Leopold Adler, Mrs. Craig 
Barrow, Miss Ruth Blair Atlanta, Mr. Cunningham and 
Rev. Dr. Linn. 

nominating committee five members has been appointed 
make nominations this meeting Curators elected 
fill these expiring terms. 

The physical condition our Building very bad shape 
but our financial condition unfortunately too poor enable 
anything about present. have brought this need 
the attention the City Authorities and have some hope that 
they may assist taking care it, the city using the 
building branch the Public Library. 

think may assist building our membership through- 
out the State increase the number Curators from 
18, with from Savannah and from other points the State. 
recommend that Article the Constitution amended ac- 
cordingly and have the terms six Curators instead 
five expire each year. 

also recommend that our present individual membership 
personally canvassed see how many them are willing 
placed the footing Conrtibuting Members $10.00 per year 
instead ordinary members $5.00 per year. present 
have only the Contributing members class. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RANDOLPH ANDERSON, 
President. 
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MINUTES THE MEETING CURATORS 


Savannah, Ga., February 24, 1939 


The meeting the Board Curators Georgia Historical 
Society, usually scheduled immediately follow the annual meet- 
ing the Society, was held 12:00 o’clock, noon, this day 
the office Mr. Randolph Anderson the Blun Building 
Savannah, Ga. 


Present: Mr. Randolph Anderson 
Judge MacDonell 
Judge Gordon Saussy 
Mr. Leopold Adler 
Judge Lovett 
Miss Ola Wyeth 


Absent: Mrs. Craig Barrow 
Miss Ruth Blair 
Dr. Frank Boland 
Mr. Cunningham 
Dr. Coulter 
Mr. Samuel Evins 
Mr. Thomas Gamble 
Mr. Lawrence 
Rev. Linn 


ELECTION OFFICERS 


The following officers were unanimously elected serve during 
the ensuing year and until the election their successors: 


Corresponding Secretary and Librarian Miss Ola Wyeth 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The President announced the appointment the following 
Standing Committees: 


Membership 
Finance Alexander Lawrence 
Leopold Adler Rev. Linn 
Randolph Anderson Chas. Groves 


MacDonell Samuel Evins, Atlanta 
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Printing and Publishing House 
Dr. Coulter, Athens Rev. Linn 
Thomas Gamble Gordon Saussy 
MacDonell Mrs. Craig Barrow 
Miss Ola Wyeth Lovett 
Randolph Anderson Mrs. Floyd 


Books and Exchanges 
ifts Miss Ola Wyeth 
Gordon Saussy Thomas Gamble 


Mrs. Craig Barrow Miss Ruth Blair, Atlanta 
Miss Ola Wyeth 


Frank Boland, Atlanta Grounds 
Mrs. Bullard 
Adjourned. 
(S) 
Secretary. 


CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
TRIBUTE RESPECT 


CAMP SKIDAWAY, JAN. 8th, 1862. 

Walker County, the Walker Independents, Company 4th 
Regiment Georgia Volunteers, the following Preamble and Reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

Whereas, has pleased our allwise Creator take from our 
Corps our much beloved and respected friend, Serg’t Black- 
well, who died after long and painful illness, the early age 
twenty-five years, the service his country, the Isle 
Hope Hospital, near Savannah, the December last. 

Resolved, That lament the death our friend and fellow 
soldier, that the Army has him lost good and efficient soldier, 
our Company fine Sergeant, society and [sic] worthy member, 
and each us, true and esteemed friend. 

Resolved, That deeply sympathize with his parents and 
relatives, account his irreparable loss. 
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Resolved, That copy this Preamble and Resolutions 
published the Augusta Constitutionalist and the Chronicle and 
Sentinel: 

Resolved, That copy the papers containing the Preamble 
and Resolutions sent the parents the deceased. 


Lieut. MILTON RUSSELL, Chairman. 


Lieut. NAPIER 
CARSON 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, January 14, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Died, Richmond, Va. Typhoid Fever, the 7th January, 
1862, the 23d year his age, REUBEN ANDERSON WALKER, eldest 
son Col. Walker, this county, and member the 
Second Regiment Georgia Volunteers. 

Thus another valiant soldier has gone his rest. The Con- 
federate Army had among its thousands gallant warriors, 
braver heart, nor more stalwart arm. Well born, well educated, 
with considerable military attainments; accustomed life 
ease and leisure the first signal alarm, rushed the 
defence his beloved Southern land, and for nine months 
bore without murmur complaint the hardships and privations 
private soldier’s life. Tybee, Brunswick, Fairfax, 
and lastly Centreville, ever displayed those qualities the 
soldier and gentleman, which earned the applause and admiration 
his comrades, and denoted the indomnitable resolution and pure 
patriotism which impelled him peril life and health, and forego 
the ease comforts and affections home, support cause 
which had become the one cherished object life. his tem- 
perament was spirited and proud, but diffident and retiring; 
not demonstrative, yet felt deeply, and his attachment his 
friends was warm and strong ever beat the breast man. 
the four associates whom best loved, all like himself had 
early entered the army, and three them had preceded him 
the tomb. 

said fellow soldier, seem completely happy 
until the ominous music the ‘long roll’ gladdened his ear.” 
Then, indeed, the listlessness camp life vanished, and stepped 
into the ranks, the proud, grand embodyment the stern 
vengeance store for the enemies his native land. But still 
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the sound battle grew fainter and more faint, disappointment 
succeeded disappointment—his gallant spirit, which never quailed 
before enemy, yielded last the baneful influence that 
system inaction which has decimated our army, and which has 
raised wall desolation and woe many hearts, the loss 
the bravest and best our land. 

the effort reach home, and the loved and loving ones, 
whom had not seen for seven months, arrived Richmond, 
and after two weeks sickness and suffering, among strangers, 
far from home and friends, his bold heart ceased beat, his 
bright eye darkened upon the scenes earth. Those who had 
hastened his bedside the first news his illness, arrived 
but time close his eyes: the light mind had fled; felt 
not the hand friendly greeting, heard not the word 
friendly sympathy. matters not now, his memory will green 
hearts which will forget him only when those hearts are them- 
selves cold death. sleeps among his kindred, the side 
her who gave him birth— 

“Soldier! rest; thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows breaking. 
Dream battle-fields more, 
Morn toil, nor night waking.” 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, January 21, 1862. 


WHO’S WHO 


Mr. Corbitt member the faculty Candler 
College, Puentes Grandes, Havana, Cuba. 


Mr. Coulter professor history the University 
Georgia. 


Miss Julia Harn lives Gainesville, Florida. 


Dr. Harrold prominent surgeon Macon, Georgia. 
president the Society for Georgia Archaeology. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Fanny Kemble. Passionate Victorian. Margaret Arm- 
strong. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. viii, 387. 
Frontispiece. $3.00.) 


This book artistic writing, with sparkle and imagination. 
imagination there can doubt. Miss Armstrong came 
near living the very life Fanny Kemble seems possible for 
any writer do. Yet Miss Armstrong did not let her imagination 
run away with her. The book flap warns all readers that the book 
true fact, that there are imaginary characters, conver- 
sations, events. There seem reason for those who 
know their history doubt this statement, but the book itself 
nowhere proves the truth—for neither there footnotes nor 
single bibliographical reference apart from the story itself. 

Now this fine enough and fair enough for those who want 
good story where fact fancy makes difference; but why 
could not little critical bibliography appended, incon- 
spicuously hidden away next the index, that only old snooper 
could find it? The upshot the whole matter that would 
have enhansed the value the book for the serious student 
history and would not have hurt the sensibilities those people 
who hate footnotes and all such signs highfaluting erudition. 

But this does not detract from the intrensic worth the 
story—and undoubtedly good most fiction woven out 
the imagination the author. Fanny Kemble undoubtedly lives 
these pages almost vividly she did the flesh. And prob- 
ably few fictitious characters have been made glamorous, 
penetrating mind, unpredictable, brilliant and yet 
exasperating Fanny actually was. 

Miss Armstrong has written with considerable impartiality, but 
still without stating cold words what she feels about certain 
things, she has through clever sly turns shown that she feels that 
Pierce Butler was slightly old rake and deserved deserted 
his wife. Miss Armstrong also could not very well conceal the 
fact that she felt very much about slavery Georgia Fanny 
Kemble felt. But after all, writer who cannot put herself slightly 
into her narrative lacks certain something which the difference 
between clever writer and dub. not think that normal 
American can sample this book and then lay aside; should 
make his mind ahead time take none all. 


Creek Indian History Comprised “Creek Confederacy” 
Hodgson, and “The Creek Country” Col. Benjamin 


BooK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Hawkins Being Reprint Vol. Three, Part One the Georgia 
Historical Society Publications which Added The Last Night 
Chehaw Monument Erected the Daughters the American 
Revolution. (Americus, Ga.: Americus Book Company, 1938. Pp. 
84, xi. Illustrations.) 


1848 Hodgson edited for the Georgia Historical 
Society manuscript the Creek Indians under the title 
Sketch the Creek Country, the Years 1798 and 1799,” 
written Benjamin Hawkins and owned the Society. This 
publication now out print and very difficult obtain. Hence 
this republication. 

The publishers made attempt hold the same number 
lines pages the original, and result there are 
fewer pages the reprint. There are also other differences. The 
reprint contains two additional Hawkins letters, his will and his 
portrait. And the title indicates there has been added the 
oration Mr. Shipp, delivered 1912, which largely composed 
letters from and Andrew Jackson, relative the Indian 
wars 1818. The text the Georgia Historical Society publi- 
cation faithfully reproduced, with the exception few typo- 
graphical errors such for are page 13, the omission 
one surrounding page 23, dliberation for deliberation 
page 49, and on. 

Hawkins was for many years the United States agent the 
Creek Indians particular and, general way principal 
agent for Indian affairs south the Ohio River. soon earned 
the title Man the Four the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and exercised much control 
over them had been actually their principal chief. Living 
with them and enjoying their confidence and knowing actual 
associations their country, could write with greater authority 
than any other man his times. His account was made 
largely description the various Creek towns, the number 
their warriors, the kind land they lived on, and discussion 
their government and customs. This reprint will help 
popularize valuable historical document. 


Four Years the University Georgia, 1877-1881. Henry 
Tuck. (Athens: Published Author, 1938. Pp. 251. 
trations. 


This interesting unusual book, not written 
conventional author historian but judge and lawyer 
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full regard for his fellowman and downright affection for 
his classmates. unconsciously gives almost clear insight 
into the author into his subjects—his classmates. Judge Tuck 
entered the University Georgia 1877 and finished with his 
class 1881. Since that time has been resident Athens 
and has never had desire live elsewhere. part and 
parcel Georgia, his ancestors having come here early from 
Virginia. interesting and valuable feature the book 
short account his family history. Another part, which has 
nothing with the main subject, introduced Judge Tuck 
the following words: “Thoughts upon Life and its various 
phases, and upon Man with his various manifestations, with numer- 
ous quotations from writers, both ancient and modern, presenting 
their views upon these all-important subjects.” (p. 192) 
another window into the character the author. 

The book mainly concerned with student life the Uni- 
versity during the time the author was present and especially 
with the characteristics the individual members the Class 
1881. Members the faculty also receive considerable attention, 
and assisted the mellowing effects time they all come out 
their character sketches kindly and lovable teachers. in- 
teresting note the large number the graduates who cast 
their lot with the growing state Texas. few the sketches 
were prepared others than Judge Tuck. 

This book will interest not only the members the 
Class 1881 still living but also all people who have ever been 
students the University Georgia. also valuable docu- 
ment the history recent American education. 


Old Frontiers. The Story the Cherokee Indians from Earliest 
Times the Date their Removal the West, 1838. John 
Brown. (Kingsport, Tenn.: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xii, 570. Maps and Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Mr. Brown has here told the story the Cherokees with 
sympathy and interesting style. noted the beginning 
that this book readable throughout—a fact which might easily 
cover multitude faults, though not necessary this in- 
stance. work voluminous this one must almost inevitably 
contain some minor mistakes, such putting Frederica South 
Carolina instead Georgia (p. 51) and adding unnecessary 
the name Governor Troup (p. 486); but the work whole 
sound history. Though much valuable source material has been 
used, not always clearly cited the footnotes. Mr. Brown, like 
most people who write about the Cherokee, allows his feeing for the 
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Cherokees get the better his sound judgment practical 
solution for their troubles, though his criticisms Georgia the 
removal business not unmeasured. the Cherokee question 
brought down reality, there was other solution than sending 
them west the Mississippi. permit two-thirds Georgia 
remain permanently the hands the Indians (Cherokees and 
Creeks) does not make sense. 

This book largely account Cherokee wars. Undoubtedly 
the chief significance the Cherokees American history was 
their war activities; but, nevertheless, there chance develop 
the story the Cherokees their peacetime activities, their 
strides toward civilization, their governmental organization, and 
on. This side the story Mr. Brown might well have en- 
larged. But the fact that this book lively history the 
Cherokees and deserves wider reception than likely 
receive. 


The Confederate Ironclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”). Harri- 
son Trexler. (Chicago: The University Chicago Press, 1938. 
Pp. 95. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


well known, the first encounter between ironclads was 
the famous Virginia-Monitor battle, Hampton Roads March 
1862. The previous day the Virginia had played with the 
wooden fleet the Federals stationed the vicinity. Thus, was 
naval warfare revolutionized day and the fleets the world 
rendered obsolete. often erroneously stated that the Virginia 
was the first ironclad. this time there were ironclads both 
the British and French navies, but they had never had op- 
portunity sent into battle. 

Professor Trexler, the Southern Methodist University, 
this little book has given detailed history both the battle and 
the construction and subsequent fate the Virginia. When 
the Federals had evacuated Norfolk 1861, they had attempted 
destroy the Merrimac burning it. Consumed only the water’s 
edge, the craft had sunk; and when the Confederates marched in, 
they decided rebuild the ship. restore its former con- 
dition would require equipment and money which the Confederacy 
could not well afford, was determined make ironclad 
it, and change its name. There were three commanders it: 
Franklin Buchanan, who fought the wooden fleet March 8th; 
Catesby Jones, who commanded the Monitor battle; and 
Josiah Tattnall, who commanded the vessel thereafter and who 
made the decision destroy when the Confederates evacuated 
Norfolk few months later. Professor Trexler shows how the 
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presence the Virginia the vicinity Hampton Roads caused 
General McClellan modify his campagin against Richmond and 
how when the Virginia was destroyed the Federals breathed most 
refreshing sigh relief. 

This volume well-written and published attractive form. 
well documented, and has index. 


The Collapse the Confederacy. Charles Wesley. (Wash- 
ington: The Associated Publishers, 1937. Pp. xiv, 225.) 


This book collection great many facts, the cumulative 
effect which point toward the collapse the Confederacy. 
These facts are not new and their significance relation the 
fall the Confederacy has not remained until now undiscovered. 
Professor Wesley like most serious students the Civil War does 
not think the South was defeated because did not have enough 
troops enough food. The explanation the course important 
historical events not simple. There were many causes for 
the collapse the Confederacy: Undoubtedly did not have 
many troops the North and undoubtedly had way 
getting many; did not have much food for its population, 
civil and military, the North, and much munitions for its 
armies had the North, and had way get these things 
easily the North had; was blockaded; made mistakes 
the realm finances; had too much regard for the rights 
the states and too little for the rights and powers the Con- 
federacy; for some the above reasons and for many others 
did not maintain strong morale and singleness purpose— 
hence the Confederacy did not succeed permanently establish- 
ing itself. This the sum and substance the book which Pro- 
fessor Wesley has written. 

Professor Wesley Negro. lets the racial feeling touch 
and color his writing slightly, but little compared with 
Negro writers general that should commended. 
careful researcher and though has made almost encyclo- 
paedia his work, reasonably free from error. But 
persists calling Duncan Kenner, Kenner.” 


The Early Writings Frederick Jackson Turner. With List 
All his Works compiled Everett Edwards and Intro- 
duction Fulmer Mood. (Madison, Wis.: The University Wis- 
consin Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 316. Frontispiece. $3.50.) 


This book contains four Professor Turner’s early essays, 
including his famous “The Significance the Frontier Ameri- 
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can Professor Mood his revealing introduction shows 
the growth Turner’s mind the interpretation American 
history which first announced his famous essay. Dr. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, who was member Turner’s first class the 
history the West, writes the preface. Mr. Everett Edwards, 
with his accustomary skill bibliographical compilations, adds 
thirty-five page list Turner’s published works—articles news- 
papers, book reviews, historical essays, and books. 

The value this book, course, evident. Besides com- 
bining convenient form these four essays, some which are 
publications extremely rare, the famous essay 
given its earliest published form with explanations the 
variations subsequent republications. This book also inter- 
esting the first volume the University Wisconsin Press. 
has tasty format with enough glamour get away from the 
drab, and befitting that the first volume should deal with the 
first great Wisconsin historian, who the same time has become 
one the great American historians. 


The Maryland Press 1777-1790. Joseph Towne Wheeler. 
(Baltimore: The Maryland Historical Society, 1938. Pp. xvi, 226. 
Illustrations. 


With four printing centers Maryland 1790, there was 
considerable output books, pamphlets, broadsides, say 
nothing paper money, during the period years taken 
this book. The importance this material will immediately 
realized when remembered that was during this time that 
American independence was realized and the Confederation and 
the Constitution were established. Mr. Wheeler this work has 
not only listed and described all the printed material (excepting 
paper money) which could locate feel reasonably sure once 
existed, but has also written excellent accounts the printers 
themselves. represents the sort work that should done for 
all the states. Among the printers was Georgian, Edward Lang- 
worthy, who had unrealized ambitions writing history 
Georgia. 


Our First Great West. Revolutionary War, Diplomacy and 
Politics. Temple Bodley. The Filson Club Publications No. 36. 
(Louisville, Ky.: John Morton Co., 1938. Pp. iv, 321. Maps 
and 


For many years Temple Bodley carried researches into the 
early history Kentucky and the early West. Some the 
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results that research have already been published his life 
George Rogers Clark and history Kentucky before 1803. 
Largely what was left here published. Mr. Bodley has estab- 
lished reputation careful and painstaking historian, and 
his latest volume, indeed his other works, deserves the atten- 
tion all who are much interested the history their country. 
will especially appeal Kentuckians and those who live 
the Old Northwest. 


Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education. Ernest 
Victor Hollis. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xii, 365.) 


This book the only study its kind existence, though 
there are partial investigations this nature. extremely 
logical and well-written discussion the nature philanthropic 
foundations and the effects they have had higher education. 
Professor Hollis finds that few statements can made without 
some modifications. the whole, course, the effect has been 
good; but there are examples where these vast accumulations 
money have been used promote certain ideas and desires 
those who produced the foundations. The work thoroughly 
scholarly and well balanced. 
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